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POET  AND  PEER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TF  b}^  "  history  "  is  meant  a  bare  narrative  of 
-*-  events,  the  history  of  my  poet -peer  during 
the  next  year  can  be  comprised  in  a  sentence 
or  two.  To  indicate  the  gradual  changes 
which  these  successive  months  wrought  in  him 
and  others,  until  we  take  up  the  story  of  his 
daily  life  once  more,  is  a  somewhat  longer 
process,  for  which  I  must  claim  the  reader's 
patience. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  he  took  his 
bride  to  Athelstone,  and  there  they  remained, 
chiefly  alone,  the  entire  summer.     Wilfred  con- 
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stantly  affirmed  to  himself,  and  in  his  letters  to 
his  mother,  that  he  was  perfectly  happy.  He 
rather  gloried  at  first  in  the  difficulties  of  his 
wife's  position.  There  was  novelty,  and  he 
liked  novelty  ;  there  was  excitement  in  watch- 
ing for  the  first  moves  of  the  county  magnates 
towards  his  bride,  and  he  liked  excitement  of 
the  combative  kind.  He  read  to  her  ;  he  recited 
his  poetry  as  they  walked  through  the  woods ; 
he  indoctrinated  her  with  his  various  theories. 
She  was  only  too  willing  to  learn  of  him — to 
drink  in  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  his 
lips;  she  was  almost  perfectly  happy.  Some 
neighbours  called,  some  kept  aloof.  The  first 
were  prompted  by  a  variety  of  human  motives 
— respect  for  his  father,  kindliness  towards  tlie 
foolish  young  man  himself,  a  desire  to  shoot 
the  Athelstone  coverts  the  ensuing  autumn,  a 
curiosity  to  "interview,"  and,  if  possible,  turn 
into  ridicule,  this  peasant-peeress.  The  faction 
of  non-callers,  on  the  other  hand,  was  actuated 
by  a  singleness  of  purpose — that  of  resolving 
not  to  countenance  so  dangerous  and  immoral 
a  precedent.     If  such  offence  against  all  social 
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laws  was  to  be  condoned,  what  was  there  to 
prevent  their  sons  from  marrying  the  game- 
keepers' daughters,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
their  daughters  from  marrying  the  gamekeep- 
ers' sons? 

You  must  draw  a  line  somewhere.  Once 
open  the  door,  and  you  cross  the  threshold  into 
sheer  socialism.  Lord  Athelstone  for  two  or 
three  years,  ever  since  his  Oxford  days,  had 
been  no  better  than  a  socialist,  and  this  Avas  the 
end  of  it ! 

The  dowager  had  not  visited  her  son's  home 
— indeed,  she  had  not  been  invited.  The  tact- 
less manner  in  which  she  had  opposed  his  mar- 
riage up  to  the  very  last  rendered  this  almost 
inevitable.  Time,  the  great  healer  of  all 
wounds,  would  soften  his  mother's  heart  to- 
wards Nellie,  and  make  her  accept  the  inevit- 
able, Wilfred  hoped.  At  present,  he  could  not 
subject  his  young  wife  to  the  pain  and  restraint 
of  the  dow^ager's  presence.  He  did  not  go  to 
London ;  he  would  not  attend  a  single  debate 
in  the  "  Lords  ;"  he  was,  as  his  mother  piteous- 
]y  sighed,  "  sunk  in  the  lap  of  idleness  in  the 
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country,  as  was  only  natural  after  his  unfortu- 
nate marriage." 

To  two  or  three  intimate  friends,  Lady  Ban- 
nockburn  among  the  rest,  she  spoke  without 
reserve.  The  effect  of  her  son's  sacrifice  to  ii 
mistaken  sense  of  honour  (for  as  such  she  per- 
sisted in  regarding  it,  rather  than  as  the  pas- 
sionate compensation  to  pique)  could  not  but 
be  prejudicial  to  a  character  which  needed 
every  stimulant  to  ambition,  as  his  mother 
understood  the  word.  He  would  not  go  to 
Court ;  he  shrank  from  coming  to  take  his 
proper  place  among  his  peers  ;  he  even  avoided 
all  the  great  county  meetings_,  the  agricultural 
shows,  and  other  gatherings  where  his  presence 
would  be  of  weight.  He  made  no  effort  to 
conciHate  opinion  by  entertaining  hospitably 
those  who  had  called  upon  his  wife ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  wander  about  the  woods  with  her, 
writing  poetry,  and  satirizing  the  outside 
world.  He  was  afraid  even  to  ask  her,  his  own 
mother,  down  to  Athelstone.  Such  was  the 
enervating  result  of  his  mesalliance,  in  the  poor 
dowager's  eyes. 
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In  Nellie's  one  great  happiness  all  else  was 
swallowed  up  during  those  first  months.  She 
possessed  him  whom  she  had  loved  since  child- 
hood, but  had  never  dreamed  she  should  pos- 
sess. She  lived  for  him,  and  he  seemed  to 
desire  nothing  more.  As  long  as  this  lasted, 
what  did  any  difficulties  or  mortifications  sig- 
nify? She  might  feel  painfull}^  at  times  the 
awkwardness  of  her  position  as  regarded  some 
who  had  formerly  been  her  companions  in  the 
village  ;  she  might  regret,  when  a  scoffing  allu- 
sion of  Wilfred's  brought  it  to  her  notice,  the 
pointed  neglect  of  some  who  formerly  had  been 
his  friends.  But  these  were  no  more  than 
specks  on  the  radiant  disk  of  her  happiness. 
His  temporary  estrangement  from  his  mother 
was  the  only  real  cloud  which  occasionally 
overshadowed  the  sunshine  of  that  summer. 

Wilfred  told  her  repeatedly  it  was  better  for 
them  that  the  dowager  should  not  come  to 
Athelstone  just  at  present.  He  wrote  to  her 
weekly ;  and  in  the  autumn  he  meant  to  invite 
her  to  visit  them,  when  he  hoped  she  would 
-accept  the  logic  of  accomplished  facts  more  un- 
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reservedly  than  she  seemed  disposed  to  da 
hitherto.  Still  the  wife's  sweet  loving  nature 
could  not  feel  satisfied  until  the  mother  and 
son  were  once  again  together  as  they  had  been 
in  old  days.  As  the  months  slipped  by,  she 
became  more  and  more  urgent  with  Wilfred  on 
this  head. 

At  last,  in  October,  she  came.  The  first 
beckon  from  her  son  brought  her.  Was  he 
beginning  to  feel  the  monotony  of  his  existence, 
though  he  declined  all  invitations  for  himself 
and  his  wife  ?  Or  did  he  really  think  that  his 
mother's  presence  would  now  add  to  his  happi- 
ness_,  and  to  that  of  Nellie? 

Let  us  hasten  to  say  at  once  that  Lady 
Athelstone,  as  far  as  Nature  and  a  painfully 
sensitive  conscience  would  permit  her,  behaved 
very  well.  She  greeted  her  daughter-in-law 
kindly ;  without  effusion,  indeed,  which  would 
have  savoured  of  hypocrisy  ;  but  with  the  clearly- 
indicated  endeavour  to  try  to  forget  the  past. 
She  acted  thus,  under  the  Bishop  of  Oporto's 
advice. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  crying  over  spilt  milk?" 
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that  amiable  dignitary  of  the  Church  had  said. 
''The  thing  is  done.  Make  the  best  of  it,  my 
dear  lady." 

And  she  did,  using  strenuous  efforts  to  lift 
her  son  from  the  slough  of  inactivity  into  which 
he  had  sunk,  and  to  spur  him,  through  his 
-wife's  agency,  to  assume  his  proper  place  before 
the  world.  What  she  said  to  Nellie,  a  morn- 
ing or  two  after  her  arrival,  appealed  to  the 
.young  wife's  good  sense,  though  it  pained 
her. 

"  You  must  not  encourage  his  remaining  at 
home,  my  dear.  You  must  urge  his  mixing 
more  with  the  world,  and  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  station  which  he  has  been  neglecting  sadly, 
or  people  will  say  it  is  your  fault — you  under- 
stand ?  Of  course,  your  position  is  difficult,  but 
you  must /ace  it.  Yes ;  it  is  cowardly  to  shrink 
from  it,  my  dear.  The  longer  Wilfred  puts  off 
asking  people  here,  you  see,  the  worse  it  will 
be.  The  house  has  not  been  opened  since  his 
poor  father^s  death  ;  and  it  ought  to  be,  if  he  is 
to  retain  his  position  in  the  county.  Instead  of 
discouraging  visits,  as  he  almost  seems  to  do, 
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he  should  give  the  best  families  an  opportunity 
of  making  your  acquaintance,  if — if  they  are 
inclined  to  do  so.  So  much  depends  upon  you 
in  this  ;  and  also  about  going  to  London.  You 
must  really  make  a  point  of  his  going  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session.  As  your  confinement 
is  to  be  in  March,  it — it  will  do  very  well.  I 
want  him  to  throw  himself  into  political  life,  and 
gradually,  I  hope,  by  mixing  with  the  world,  his 
views  may  alter.  It  is  so  dreadful,  you  know, . 
for  a  peer  to  advocate  universal  suffrage,  and 
equality,  and  so  on !  And  though,  of  course, 
marrying  as  he  has  done,  it  is  difficult  for  you 
to  prevent  his  being  a  radical  (I  quite  see  that), 
still  I  hope — I  do  hope — you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  make  him  respect  existing  institutions, 
and  so  on." 

There  was  one  existing  institution,  at  all 
events,  which  Nellie  would  do  her  best  to 
prevent  her  husband's  treating  with  disrespect. 
Almost  the  only  comfort  the  dowager  could 
find  in  the  marriage  was  that  her  daughter-in- 
law  was  a  good,  sound  church-woman.  When- 
ever he  began  to  rail  against  priests,  or  inveigh 
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against  some  particular  dogma^  a  glance  from 
his  young  wife's  pleading  eyes  checked  him. 
He  was  tender  and  thoughtful  for  her  in 
many  ways ;  and  his  hope  of  becoming  a 
father  made  him  specially  careful  not  to  pain 
Nellie. 

Had  this  affection  really  made  for  itself  any 
deep  bed  in  his  nature,  out  of  which  its  course 
could  never  more  be  diverted?  Or  was  it  no 
more  than  a  placid,  somewhat  shallow  stream, 
taking  pretty  reflections  just  now,  as  it  flowed 
along  between  flowery  banks,  but  whose  forces 
might  be  dispersed  or  expended  long  before 
they  reached  the  sea?  Lady  Athelstone,  with 
perceptions  quickened  by  her  maternal  anxiety, 
soon  saw  that  Nellie,  even  in  these  early  days, 
had  no  real  ascendancy  over  her  husband.  He 
complied  with  her  wishes,  it  is  true,  when  she 
expressed  them,  which  was  but  rarely  ;  what 
was  passing  in  her  inward  heart  he  never 
divined. 

That  subtle  magnetism  existing  between  two 
human  beings  whose  love  has  drawn  them  to- 
gether, in  spite  of  every  adverse  circumstance, 
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was  absent  here.  She  woshipped  him  blindly : 
that  was  her  fault  from  the  beginning;  she  did 
not  attempt  to  criticise,  or  argue,  or  even  ex- 
press many  of  her  thoughts  so  that  he  re- 
mained unconscious  of  the  aepth  of  the  mind, 
with  the  surface  of  which  he  was  hourly  in 
contact.  He  treated  her,  indeed,  intellectually, 
much  as  he  had  done  two  years  ago,  with  a 
lively  solicitude  for  her  advancement,  and 
astonishment  and 'admiration  at  her  quickness 
to  absorb  instruction  of  any  kind.  But  as  a 
finely-organized  piece  of  human  mechanism, 
capable  of  original  reflection  and  the  formation 
of  judgments  widely  divergent  from  his  own, 
above  all,  as  a  woman  of  a  rapidly-forming  and 
distinct  individuality,  it  never  occurred  to  him 
to  think  of  her. 

Though  it  was  not  given  to  Lady  Athelstone 
to  see  all  this,  what  she  discovered  very  plainly 
before  long  was  that  her  daughter-in-law's 
mental  attitude  towards  her  husband  was  one 
from  which  but  little  good  was  to  be  looked  for, 
and  it  exasperated  her. 

"  Why,  if  she  had  influence  enough  over  him 
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to  make  him  marry  her,  cauDot  she  use  it 
now  to  prevent  his  wasting  his  life  as  he 
does  f 

Nevertheless,  by  egging  on  her  daughter-ia- 
law  to  ask  certain  things  of  Wilfred,  as  wishes 
emanating  from  herself, — never  as  observances 
it  was  fitting  on  every  account  to  subscribe  to, 
— Lady  Athelstone  accomplished  somewhat. 
The  coverts  were  shot  by  some  neighbours  con- 
vened together  to  that  end;  certain  magnates, 
who  had  written  kindly  to  the  dowager  touch- 
ing her  son's  young  wife,  were  bidden  at  Christ- 
mas ;  a  tenant's  dance  was  given  in  the  big 
hall.  Finally,  the  move  to  London  early  in 
February  was  made^  without  any  opposition  on 
Wilfred's  part.  To  say  the  truth^  he  wanted 
change.  He  probably  would  have  preferred  to 
go  abroad:  his  wife's  condition  precluding  that, 
however,  he  was  well  pleased  to  find  himself 
among  those  who  could  appreciate  and  sympa- 
thise with  him  better  than  did  the  squirearchy 
around  Athelstone. 

From  that  hour  began  the  change  in  Nellie's 
life.     She  and  Wilfred  were  never  as  much  to- 
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gether  after  the  removal  to  London.  It  was 
inevitable;  the  state  of  her  health  for  many 
months  kept  her  in  a  great  measure  a  prisoner, 
and  precluded  her  accompanying  her  husband 
into  any  society.  He  was  busy — or  supposed 
to  be  busy — in  the  House  several  nights  a  week 
—and  she  encouraged  this.  His  mother  was 
pleased ;  he  was  beginning  to  assume  his  proper 
position.  Political  dinners  and  assemblies  he 
shunned,  if  possible  ;^but  there  were  literary  and 
*'  Bohemian  "  gatherings  which  the  young  wife 
on  her  sofa  had  less  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  frequent.  She  saw  that  he  liked  them,  and 
she  urged  his  going.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake, 
but  so  it  came  about  that  the  habit  of  leaving 
her  constantly  alone  was  gradually  formed. 

Her  hope  of  becoming  a  mother  was  frus- 
trated, and  she  suffered  very  keenly  under  the 
disappointment,  as  did  Wilfred.  He  sat  by  her 
bedside,  with  her  hand  in  his,  and  scarcely  left 
her.  Then,  when  her  peril  was  passed,  he  slid 
into  the  old  life ;  writing  or  reading  alone  in 
his  room  all  the  morning,  receiving  strange, 
shabby-coated  men,  who  held  forth  to  him  on 
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political  or  private  grievances,  and  seeing  but 
little  of  his  wife  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  except  at  meals. 

Arcadia  was  over  for  her,  never  to  return. 
She  felt  inexpressibly  lonely  in  the  big  old 
house  in  Whitehall  Gardens^  though  she  would 
have  died  sooner  than  confess  it  either  to  him 
or  to  his  mother,  when  she  called,  as  she  did 
daily.  In  all,  except  the  not  giving  an  heir  to 
Athelstone,  the  dowager  was  better  satisfied 
with  her  daughter-in-law  than  she  had  yet  shown 
herself.  The  change  in  Wilfred's  life,  if  not 
wholly  ascribable  to  Nellie,  was  one  which  she 
might  very  seriously  have  impeded.  She  had 
not  done  so.  His  name  was  in  people's  mouths 
as  that  of  a  young  man  to  whom,  if  he  would 
moderate  his  views,  a  place  would  probably  be 
given  in  the  next  Cabinet,  when  the  Opposition 
came  in.  He  had  spoken  once,  and  his  speech, 
though  short,  had  arrested  attention.  His 
object  seemed  to  be  to  prove  that  the  separa- 
tion between  aristocracy  and  democracy  was 
not  so  complete  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
thinkers   of  his   school,   believe.      He   did  not 
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absolutely  decry  the  order  to  which  he  belonged, 
but  he  believed  that  its  retention  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  State  depended  on  its  higher 
cultivation,  its  wider  sympathy  with  the  people, 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation  to  sacri- 
fice selfish  pleasure  to  the  public  good.  All  this 
was  very  far  from  what  Lady  Athelstone  would 
have  wished.  Still  it  was  better  than  downright 
Socialism. 

After  this  came  the  Easter  Recess,  and  Nellie, 
pining  for  the  sweet  spring  air  blowing  over 
hedges  white  with  hawthorn  and  uplands  fra- 
grant with  blue  hyacinth,  was  carried  off  to  the 
hideous  glare  of  Brighton,  which  the  doctors  had 
ordained  for  her.  She  hated  the  place  for  itself, 
but  she  hated  it  still  more  because  she  saw  how 
the  unloveliness,  the  hard  vulgar  prose  of  every- 
thing around  him^  jarred  upon  Wilfred.  He 
looked  so  unutterably  bored  and  disgusted,  as 
he  walked  alongside  her  chair  on  the  esplanade, 
that  she  felt  almost  relieved  when,  on  the  third 
morning  after  their  arrival,  he  asked  her  whether 
she  would  very  much  mind  being  left  there  for  a 
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day  or  two  alone.  "  I  will  be  down  on  Satur- 
day again,  but  I  have  business  which  I  really 
ought  to  attend  to."  The  momentary  pang 
"was  stifled;  she  bade  him  go,  and  not  think 
about  her. 

In  her  chair  that  day  she  came  face  to  face, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  with  Hubert 
St.  John.  He  had  just  come  down  from  London, 
Avhero  he  had  been  the  whole  winter  devoted  to 
his  work,  and  living  but  little  in  the  West  End. 
He  had  not  called  upon  the  Athelstones;  he 
knew  of  their  being  in  London;  he  had  heard 
oF  Nellie's  illness,  and  had  inquired  after  her 
constantly;  but,  though  he  desired  exceedingly 
to  see  her,  he  shrank  from  the  formality  of  a 
first  visit,  and  from  the  pain  of  meeting  Athel- 
stoue.  This  chance  encounter  was  what  he 
most  wished  for,  as  taking  the  edge  off  what 
was  to  him  a  sharp  trial.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
altogether  chance;  he  knew  they  had  come 
down  to  Brighton,  but  assuredly  he  was  not 
conscious  of  Wilfred's  departure,  as  he  strode 
along  the  parade  and  came  to  a  dead  halt  in 
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front  of  the  lovely  creature  whose  pale  face 
flushed  with  unexpected  pleasure  as  she  recog- 
nised him. 

After  this,  the  ice  being  broken,  he  came 
constantly,  and  Wilfred,  on  his  return,  greeted 
his  old  friend  with  all  his  former  cordiality — a 
cordiality  which,  while  it  rendered  St.  John's 
position  possible,  was  hurtful  to  him,  as  some- 
thing which  he  could  not  honestly  reciprocate. 
Was  it  jealousy  which  made  him  unjust  ?  He 
asked  himself  this  repeatedly,  and  always  with 
the  same  —  perhaps  with  increasing  —  vehe- 
mence denied  it.  Athelstone  did  not  properly 
appreciate  his  wife ;  thus  it  appeared  to  Hubert. 
Many  would  have  failed  to  detect  this ;  Wilfred 
was  uniformly  kind,  careful  for  her  bodily  wel- 
fare, solicitous  for  her  amusement ;  what  could 
she  want  more?  But  love  is  keen-sighted; 
Hubert  felt  there  was  something  beyond  this 
which  young  Lady  Athelstone  ought  to  have, 
and  which  she  had  not.  Therefore,  although 
he  visited  her  constantly,  and  believed  that  his 
intense  interest  in  her  was  only  now  that  of  a 
friend,   he    did  a  violence  to   his   feelings   in 
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accepting  Wilfred's  hospitality.  But,  as  long  as 
they  remained  at  Brighton,  it  was  hardly  possi- 
ble to  decline  it.  When  they  returned  to  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  different ;  his  world  and  theirs 
lay  wide  apart,  and  he  would  very  seldom  go 
to  Whitehall  Gardens.  Here  she  had  no  friends  ; 
when  Wilfred  was  in  London,  she  would  be 
absolutely  alone  but  for  Hubert,  and  this  he 
pleaded  to  himself  as  an  excuse  for  his  daily 
visits. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  Nellie  said,  as  she 
walked  up  and  down  for  a  few  minutes,  leaning 
on  Wilfred's  arm, 

"  I  am  getting  quite  strong ;  I  am  quite  able 
to  return  to  London.  Let  me  go  when  you  go, 
dear." 

"  No ;  you  must  stay  here  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night more  at  least.  When  you  do  come  up, 
you  will  have  to  begin  London  life,  and  that 
will  tax  your  strength  ;  not  that  I  want  to  drag 
you  about  into  all  the  vulgar  crowds  people  call 
*  society,'  but  there  are  friends  of  mine  whose 
acquaintance  you  will  have  to  make,  and  a  great 
deal  you  will  have  to  see.     And  then  my  mother 

VOL.  III.  C 
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is  beDt  upon  your  beiug  presented.  I  tbiuk  it 
folly  myself,  only " 

"  Oh,  Wilfred,  not  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  please  not  I" 

"  The  only  reason  why  it  can  be  necessary  is 
because," — here  he  stopped  and  turned  his 
sentence  differently, — "  in  short,  to  prove  that^ 
there  is  not  a  breath  against  you — that  you 
have  every  right  to  be  received  as  my  wife  by 
your  Sovereign,  and  to  take  place  among  the 
peeresses.  Having  ouce  established  that,  I 
should  never  care  for  you  to  go  through  the 
empty  ceremony  of  attending  a  Drawing-room 
every  year." 

They  sat  in  the  balcony  at  Harrises  that 
evening,  watching  the  sun's  red  disk  dip  into 
the  steel-grey  sea,  when  Hubert,  who  had  been 
asked  to  dinner,  joined  them.  Nellie  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mrs.  Goldwin  that  day. 
She  was  still  at  Algiers,  where  she  had  been 
passing  the  winter,  and  it  was  possible  she 
might  not  return  to  England  at  all  this  summer. 
Mr.  Goldwin  had  suffered  severely  last  winter 
from  gout,  and  was  recommended  to  take  the 
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baths  at  Wiesbaden.  If  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  do  so,  Mary  would  join  him  there,  and  avoid 
the  double  crossing,  as  her  health  still  prevented 
her  wintering  in  England.  From  the  Goldwins 
and  their  plans^  the  conversation  turned  on 
Kome,  and  their  common  acquaintances  there. 
Suddenly  Athelstone,  without  taking  his  eyes 
from  the  sea,  asked  Hubert  if  he  knew  anything 
of  Miss  Brabazon.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
named  her  since  his  marriage. 

"  She  is  in  England.  They  are  come  to  live 
here." 

He  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  turned 
sharply. 

"  Where  r 

"  Somewhere  on  Barnes  Common,  I  believe. 
An  uncle  of  Mr.  Brabazon's  died  last  winter,  and 
left  his  house  and  all  he  had  to  his  great-niece. 
Miss  Brabazon  and  her  mother  came  over,  and 
they  like  it  well  enough  to  make  it  their  home, 
for  the  present." 

Wilfred  puffed  away  in  silence  for  a  minute. 

"  She  w^ill  not  stand  it  for  six  months,"  he 
said,  at  last,  with  a  certain  sharpness  of  tone. 

c2 
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"  Sappho  was  never  meant  for  prosaic  English 
life.  She  is  not  in  keeping  with  Barnes  Com- 
mon." 

"  I  should  have  thought  she  was  a  woman 
who,  living  her  own  life,  would  be  independent 
of  her  surroundings ;  but  you  know  her,  of 
course,  much  better  than  I  do.'' 

The  reproach  covertly  conveyed  in  these 
words  was  not  lost  on  Nellie.  She  flushed,  and 
said^  quickly — 

"  Wilfred  only  meant  that  one  cannot  fancy 
Miss  Brabazon  leading  a  common  life  like  every- 
body else.  She  is  so  immeasurably  above  all 
other  women  that " 

"  That  the  vulgar  details  of  domestic  life  must 
be  unendurable  to  her.  Those  grand  creatures 
have  no  idea  of  submission,  no  pliancy,  no 
tolerance  of  weaknesses.  They  live  in  a  high 
and  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  cannot  breathe  at 
a  lower  level." 

Wilfred  had  not  forgotten,  then.  lie  could 
not  think  of  her  without  bitterness.  He  put 
away  the  past  from  him  as  far  as  he  could ;  but, 
when  it  was  thrust  upon  him,  he  soothed  his 
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wounded  vanity  by  the  invention  of  a  theory 
which  his  conscience,,  in  the  rare  moments  when 
he  stood  face  to  face  with  it,  repudiated. 
Hubert,  as  he  listened  to  him,  felt  certain  of 
this.  In  a  letter  to  Mary  Goldwin  that  night 
he  wrote : — 

"  Wilfred  Athelstone  is  like  a  man  who  looks 
up  at  a  lofty  tower  which  he  still  covets^  and 
thinks  with  self-reproach  that  he  might  have 
dwelt  there,  had  he  but  persevered.  His  feet 
were  on  the  lower  steps,  and  there  was  no  ob- 
struction before  him.  Only  it  was  a  task  of 
time^  and  one  that  demanded  unfaltering  re- 
solve. That  is  just  what  he  wants ;  he  is 
obstinate  in  opinion,  and  in  action  that  runs 
oounter  to  advice  ;  he  is  not  resolute,  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Therefore  he  wavered,  he  fell  back, 
and  entered  the  fair  villa  which  stood  at  hand, 
open-doored,  and  with  no  stairs  to  climb.  He 
tries  to  believe — because  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow 
at  heart — that  he  has  rightly  selected  this 
dwelling,  embowered  in  sweet  flowers,  to  be 
his  home.  But  it  is  not  so.  He  is  restless,  dis- 
satisfied.    He   asserts    vehemently    that    lofty 
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towers  are  not  made  for  the  uses  of  ordinary 
life  ;  but  his  very  vehemence  belies  his  sincerity. 
Do  not  think,  Mary,  that  I  see  things  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  He  toves  his  wife,  in  his  own 
way,  and  she  is  devoted  to  him.  Just  because 
she  is  so,  her  life  will  be  one  of  suffering  and 
disappointment.  A  more  lukewarm  affection 
would  be  content  with  what  she  gets,  and  make 
the  best  of  things.  But  she  is  too  sensitive  not 
to  be  sorely  hurt  by  the  thorns  which,  I  feel 
sure,  beset  her  onward  path." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TJROBABLY  no  man  with  very  strong  affec- 
-*-  tions  but  is  a  victim  to  self-deception  at 
some  time  or  other.  Hubert  St.  John  had 
strength  of  mind  and  force  of  will,  but  he  lin- 
gered on  at  Brighton  as  long  as  Lady  Athel- 
stone  remained,  pleading  first  one  excuse,  and 
then  another,  to  the  secret  monitor  that  whis- 
pered, "  It  is  folly  to  remain  here — go."  For 
himself,  it  so  little  signified  ;  absence  from  her 
for  a  whole  year  had  not  changed  him  ;  seeing 
her  daily  could  not  add  to  the  loneliness  and 
heart-solitude  which  he  felt  whenever  his 
thoughts  were  not  actively  employed.  He 
could  be  something  to  her  now,  however  little  ; 
in    Wilfred's   absence,   his   society   filled   some 
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hours  which  would  otherwise  have  been  void, 
and  this  was  enough  for  him. 

To  Nellie,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
this  kind  and  clever  friend,  who  had  only  once 
committed  a  mistake — not  such  a  mistake  as  is 
miforgiveable  to  woman — was  a  greater  solace 
than  she  cared  to  express.  She  had  never  been 
used  to  be  alone ;  she  wanted  a  companion 
when  Wilfred  was  away,  and  Mr.  St.  John  was 
so  wise  and  so  well-informed ;  she  could  ques- 
tion him  unhesitatingly  about  so  many  things 
which,  strange  to  say,  she  avoided  doing  with 
her  husband.  She  dreaded  discussion  with  him. 
Now  Wilfred  would  have  liked  nothing  better  ; 
the  indifferentism  or  disapprobation  of  silence 
was  the  one  thing  he  could  not  stand.  He 
would  have  liked  to  expound  all  his  theories, 
and  crush  all  his  wife's  opposing  arguments, 
and  subjugate  her  judgment,  even  if  she  did 
not  embrace  his  views  with  the  same  avidity  as 
himself.  This  was  what  Nellie,  with  all  her 
boundless  admiration  for  her  oracle,  could  not 
quite  do,  and  it  pained  her  to  hear  him  hold 
forth  on  certain  subjects.     With  developed  in- 
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telligence,  the  time  was  past  when  she  could 
regard  him  as  absolutely  infallible.  His  slight- 
est wish  was  law  to  her ;  his  principles  were 
not. 

And  this  was  Hubert  St.  John's  chief  diffi- 
culty. To  nearly  all  Athelstone's  extreme 
views  his  own  were  opposed  ;  and  though  he 
never  hesitated  to  express  them  in  Wilfred's 
presence — and  many  were  the  discussions  to 
which  Nellie  was  witness — he  felt  as  if  it  were 
almost  disloyal,  in  the  husband's  absence,  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  Wilfred's  principles,  and 
fortify  his  own  position  with  all  the  arguments 
of  which  he  was  master.  But,  with  the  sweet 
tyranny  of  a  woman  who  knows  her  power, 
young  Lady  Athelstone  often  urged  him  to 
explain  to  her  more  fully  the  bearing  of  some 
question  upon  which  Wilfred  had,  perhaps, 
pronounced  with  much  vehemence  the  previous 
evening,  and  St.  John  could  not  but  yield. 

One  of  these  subjects,  which  I  will  name 
here,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  events  in  this  nar- 
rative, was  the  due  relations  of  master  and 
domestic — how  far  the  institution  of  servitude 
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^vas  compatible  Avitli  hiiraau  dignity,  and  to 
Avhat  measure  of  equality  *'  helps/'  whether 
male  or  female,  were  to  be  admitted.  It  was 
the  topic  of  the  hour,  the  cause  of  lady-house- 
maids, who  should  be  permitted  to  play  the 
piano  in  the  intervals  of  dusting,  being  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  some  of  their  literary 
sisterhood. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Athelstone 
had  from  the  first  drawn  his  sword  to  attack 
what  he  termed  ''  domestic  slavery."  On  his 
return  to  England,  when  he  established  himself 
with  his  bride  at  Athelstone,  he  inaugurated  a 
new  system,  which  was  gravely  reprehended 
by  all  his  friends  and  scoffed  at  by  the  world 
at  large.  The  "  liberty  of  the  subject "  was 
almost  complete,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  old  servants,  who 
maintained  authority,  there  would  have  been 
anarchy  in  the  household.  But  for  the  wise 
old  housekeeper,  who  had  nursed  him  in  her 
arms,  AVilfred  would  have  had  the  servants 
dine  at  the  same  table  with  himself.  His  *an- 
cestors  did  so  in  olden  time  :  why  should  not 
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he  return  to  a  fine  patriarchal  custom  ?  They 
would  then  all  feel  really  like  one  family,  with- 
out class  divisioDS,  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon sympathy,  if  they  met  at  one  board.  Mrs. 
Clove  positively  refused ;  if  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  meant  anything,  it  meant  her  having 
her  '•  meals  comfortable "  in  her  own  room, 
with  the  upper  servants.  She  argued  the  point 
stoutly,  and  at  last,  with  a  freedom  and  temer- 
ity which  her  years  alone  justified,  she  said, 

*'  If  you  want  to  keep  up  my  lady's  dignity, 
my  lord,  you'll  do  nothing  to  lower  her  in  the 
eyes  of  the  village.  You've  got  to  think  o'  her, 
I'm  sure  it's  not  my  lady's  wish — as  is  as  nice- 
behaved  as  any  high-born  lady  could  be — but 
they'll  put  it  down  to  her.  They'll  say  as  she 
wanted  to  take  her  victuals  with " 

"There — say  no  more,  Mrs.  Clove.  Under 
the  circumstances,  perhaps  you  are  right.  But 
understand,  I  yield  solely  on  my  wife's  ac- 
count.    It  is  a  mere  base  truckling  to  custom." 

Lorenzo,  now  shot  up  into  the  semblance  of  a 
young  man,  though  barely  seventeen,  was  the 
first  person  on  whom  his  master's  new  theories 
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told — and  the  reverse  of  advantageously.  He 
grew  idle,  and  his  idleness  was  unreproved ;  for 
was  he  not  a  free  agent  ?  If  his  soul's  develop- 
ment needed  greater  freedom  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  varnishing  of  boots  and  brush- 
ing of  coats,  if  his  conscience  told  him  that 
these  duties  were  secondary  to  others  of  which 
Wilfred  was  not  cognizant,  he  would  not  inter- 
fere He  treated  the  boy  with  an  indulgence 
which  was  hurtful  to  him  in  all  ways,  and  led  to 
endless  quarrels. 

Lorenzo,  who,  with  great  acuteness  and  un- 
limited curiosity,  was  addicted  to  the  womanish 
vice  of  tittle-tattle,  did  little  else  all  day  long  but 
emoke  cigarettes  and  repeat  what  he  picked 
up :  I  fear  with  additional  avidity,  if  it  was 
calculated  to  create  mischief.  Many  a  careless 
word,  that  was  never  meant  to  go  beyond  the 
parlour,  reached  the  servants'  hall ;  and  many 
a  jest  concerning  my  lord's  crackiuess  and  my 
lady's  parentage  was  transmitted  in  return  to 
Wilfred's  dressing-room.  The  boy  saw  his 
master  wince ;  and,  though  he  was  sternly  re- 
proved, and  ordered,  under  threat  of  dismissal, 
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never  to  repeat  such  vile  rubbish  again^  he  only 
felt  that  he  must  exercise  more  discretion :  the 
taste  for  spying  and  tale-bearing  had  become 
ineradicable. 

His  secret  antagonism  to  his  young  mistress 
remained  unabated,  curious  to  say.  She  was 
always  kind  in  her  manner;  she  never  evinced 
distrust  of  him,  though  there  were  things  which 
occasionally  made  her  wonder  at  the  unlimited 
confidence  Wilfred  placed  in  the  boy ;  but 
against  the  successful  rival  of  his  beloved  Si- 
gnorina — as  he  still  regarded  her — his  heart  re- 
mained hardened.  Oddly  enough,  this  peasant 
boy's  indignation  at  her  usurping  a  position 
which,  in  his  estimation,  was  rightfully  an- 
other's, was  greatly  heightened  when  he  learnt 
her  parentage.  She  was  no  better  than  he ; 
she  was  born  of  the  people ;  why  should  she 
have  been  raised  to  the  nobility?  What  wa& 
there  about  her  to  justify  such  a  choice?  A 
slight,  meek-mannered  girl,  how  could  she  have 
been  preferred  to  that  goddess-like  woman  who 
seemed  born  to  a  position  of  command  ?  Why 
had  his  master  been  so  blind,  so  mistaken? — 
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for  that  he  had  been  mistaken  the  keen-witted 
lad  felt  no  hesitation  in  determining.  He  had 
opportunities  for  seeing  more  than  anyone. 
No  passing  expression  on  the  countenance  of 
AVilfred  ever  escaped  him.  He  marked  and 
inwardly  digested  much.  Yes,  my  lord  had 
made  a  mistake. 

When  one  reflects  how  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  clever  servant  one  is — how  very  few 
can  remain  heroes  to  such — perhaps  it  is  well  to 
be  careful  that  one's  valet  is  a  fool. 

The  difficulties  of  the  young  wife's  position 
had  been  greatly  aggravated  by  these  crotchets 
of  her  husband's.  But  as  long  as  they  remained 
at  Athelstone,  where  Mrs.  Clove  reigned  supreme, 
things  went  on  tolerably  well.  It  was  only  in 
London,  where  her  maid  left  her,  after  a  fiery 
altercation  with  Lorenzo,  that  the  domestic 
complications  incident  to  a  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  restraint  began  seriously  to  afflict 
Lady  Athelstone,  who  felt  much  like  a  child 
lifted  suddenly  into  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
in     whose    mouths    is    no    bit,    the    infantine 
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charioteer  being  enjoined  to  guide  his  course  by 
the  law  of  love  alone.  Since  she  had  been  at 
Brighton,  she  had  enjoyed  peace.  The  only 
horse  was  a  docile  one ;  her  new  maid  was 
silent  and  civil,  but  her  antecedents  were  not 
such  as  to  inspire  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
use  she  might  make  of  the  liberty  accorded  her. 
The  fact  is,  Miss  Staples  came  from  a  re- 
formatory. 

Mrs.  Tullia  Whiteside,  a  lady  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  presently,  took  a  livel}'  interest 
in  the  establishment  in  question,  and  it  was  she 
who  had  successfully  urged  Lord  Athelstone  to 
prove  by  his  example  that  his  desire  to  help 
those  who  were  fallen  was  not  an  empty  form 
of  v7ords. 

Wilfred  w^ent  straight  to  his  wife ;  repre- 
sented with  all  his  persuasive  force  the  case 
of  this  penitent  Magdalene,  anxious  to  be  re- 
stored to  respectabilility,  but  with  the  doors  of 
all  the  Pharisees  closed  against  her;  and,  of 
course,  he  prevailed.  St.  John,  to  whom 
Wilfred  proudly  related  the  story,  expecting  to 
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meet  with  sympathy  from  a  man  who  gave  up 
his  whole  life  to  his  poorer  neighbours,  said 
bluntly  that  he  thought  him  wrong. 

"  It  is  well  meant,  but  it  is  not  wise.  You 
are  young — your  wife  is  young — and  inexperi- 
enced in  the  world.  In  her  innocence  she  will 
not  detect  w^hether  this  woman  is  good  or  bad  ; 
whether  she  is  really  reformed  or  a  hypocrite. 
The  woman's  past  Avill  almost  certainly  become 
known  ;  you  ought  to  consider  what  the  world 

will  say,  how " 

"  I  never  consider  what  the  world  says." 
''I  said  you  ought.  If  you  and  your  wife 
were  thirty  years  older,  you  might  brave 
public  opinion.  For  Lady  Athelstone*s  sake, 
with  the  tongues  of  a  good-natured  world  ready 
to  seize  upon  any  strange  departure  from 
domestic  usage,  you  should  be  careful.  This 
may  be  a  very  good  woman  now ;  I  don't  judge 
her.  But  it  is  not  fit  that  she  should  be  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  one  so  pure  and  simple 
and  ignorant  of  evil  as  your  wife.  The  best 
woman  in  the  land  would  delight  in  serving 
her — and  how  many  are  starving!     'It  is  not 
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meet  to  take  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it 
unto  the  dogs.'  " 

'^  Well,  and  you  remember  the  answer  to 
that." 

"  It  has  no  application  whatever  in  this  case. 
You  ask  my  opiniou,  and  I  give  it.  Your  house 
is  not  one  into  which  it  is  expedient  to  receive 
Magdalenes." 

The  woman  Staples,  be  it  said  at  once,  was  a 
good-hearted,  easy-tempered  creature,  who 
became  attached  to  her  mistress.  It  was  hard- 
ly to  be  accounted  her  fault,  if,  with  such  a 
training,  her  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  was  not  elevated  or  un- 
alterable. She  considered  herself  as  "  un- 
fortunate ;"  but  her  present  principles  of  virtue 
were  formed  rather  with  relation  to  expediency, 
or  retributive  justice,  than  from  hearty  contri- 
tion. Thus  it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  chiefly 
deplored  her  past  because  it  would  make  a 
respectable  marriage  diflScult  for  her ;  and,  as 
regarded  that  institution,  she  had  a  vague  im- 
pression that  a  wife  whose  husband  neglected 
her  had  a  full  right  to  be  revenged.     Up  to  the 
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present  time,  however,  all  that  her  mistress 
Scaw  of  the  woman's  conduct  was  in  her 
favour. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

If RS.  TULLIA  WHITESIDE  was  a  lady  of 
-'-"-*-  distinguishad  philanthropy,  and  what  is 
termed  ''an  enlarged  mind."  She  had  no 
prejudices;  all  men  were  alike  to  her,  whatever 
they  had  done,  provided  it  was  done  off  the 
narrow  line  of  conventionality.  There  was  no 
form  of  delinquency  she  could  not  pardon  : 
adhesion  to  the  old  faiths,  acceptance  of  recog- 
nised truth,  a  dull  respectability,  being  the  only 
conditions  of  the  human  mind  she  could  not 
tolerate. 

She  was  untiring,  enthusiastic,  eloquent. 
It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  she  had  done 
some  good.  She  had  visited  the  most  repellent 
haunts  ;  she  had  written   upon   the  most   un- 
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savoury  themes.  It  was,  imfortunately,  at  the 
same  time  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  her 
ill-coDsidered  impulsiveness,  and  her  desire  for 
domination,  had  wrought  considerable  mischief. 
She  was,  of  course,  strong  upon  '^  Women's 
Eights ;"  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  cause, 
in  its  moderate  appeal  to  public  judgment, 
suffered  from  her  exposition.  The  onslaught  of 
so  reckless  a  champion  could  not  but  imperil 
institutions  which  even  reformers  prized;  and 
people  began  to  regard  the  theories  over  which 
she  threw  the  a3gis  of  her  protection  with  mis- 
trust, if  not  with  alarm.  Her  advocacy  of  the 
oppressed — or  those  she  lashed  herself  into  a 
belief  were  the  oppressed — roused  the  admira- 
tion of  some  and  the  ridicule  of  others.  But 
she  was  rich  and  generous  ;  and  her  receptions 
were  crowded  by  a  motley  crew.  Regicides  and 
Royalists  (provided  that  the  Royalty  wa& 
a  deposed  one),  German  philosophers  and 
American  spiritualists,  actresses  of  limited 
abiUty  and  almost  universal  benevolence, 
politicians  of  the  narrowest,  and  divines  of 
the  broadest  creed,  were  here  met  together. 
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To  such  a  woman  Lord  Athelstone  was  sure 
"to  be  more  than  welcome.  His  reputation^  his 
rank,  his  good  looks,  were  doubtless  points  in 
his  favour  here,  as  they  would  have  been  in  an}'' 
other  drawing-room ;  but  what  really  distin- 
guished him,  what  constituted  him  a  prize  of 
the  first  magnitude  to  Mrs.  Tullia  Whiteside, 
was  his  daring  disregard  of  all  the  canons  of 
his  class.  A  man  who  could  shock  society  as 
he  had  done,  first  by  writing  outrageous  verses, 
and  then  by  marrying  a  village  school-teacher, 
must,  indeed,  be  worth  cultivating. 

He  was  introduced  to  her  at  the  Winter 
Exhibition  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  one  day, 
shortly  after  he  came  to  town.  They  sat  upon 
a  bench  discussing  Blake's  pictures,  which  Wil- 
fred, as  a  poet,  admired  more  than  the  lady  did ; 
and  from  the  tendencies  of  Art  in  the  present 
•day,  they  fell  to  more  serious  matters.  Wilfred 
was  surprised  and  interested  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Whiteside's  views  and  his  own  coincided  on  so 
many  points.  He  dined  with  her  that  evening, 
throwing  over  an  engagement  with  some  Philis- 
tines  at   his   club,   and  thenceforward   was    a 
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constant  visitor  in  Fitzroy  Square.  She  in- 
habited a  fine  old  house,  dating  from  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  before  the  nobility 
deserted  this  quarter  for  comparatively  poor 
residences  further  west.  It  was  heterogene- 
ously  furnished,  with  odds  and  ends  from  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  a  picturesque  confusion  of 
form  and  colour,  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a 
painter  than  to  that  of  a  thrifty  housewife  ;  for 
dirt  reigned  everywhere  supreme.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  with  such  a  household, 
composed  of  lady-helps,  incompetent  foreigners 
picked  up  out  of  the  streets  from  charity, 
women  who  could  get  no  "  character "  from 
their  last  places,  and  presumably-reformed  con- 
victs on  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  \Yhiteside  was  so  rarely  seen  that  his 
very  existence  was  doubted  by  many  ;  but  the 
better-informed  knew  that  he  was  "  something 
connected  with  hides,"  and  that  his  business 
kept  him  chiefly  in  Russia.  He  made  meteoric 
appearances  every  six  months  or  so  in  Mrs. 
Tullia's  drawing-room,  where  he  comported 
himself  moi:e  as  a  guest  than  as   the  master;. 
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and,  for  the  rest,  accorded  her  his  full  confi- 
dence, and  a  considerable  income  to  spend  as 

« 

she  liked. 

His  confidence,  it  may  be  said,  was  less  mis- 
placed than  his  income.  The  money,  if  wisely 
applied,  might  probably  have  achieved  more 
good ;  but  she  never  did  anything  which  she 
would  have  cared  to  conceal  from  her  husband 
or  any  other  human  being.  She  had  a  singu- 
larly open,  benevolent  face,  with  a  vast  fore- 
head, from  which  the  hair,  parted  over  one 
temple,  was  brushed  away  into  a  little  demo- 
cratic crop  at  the  back  of  the  head.  She  wore 
spectacles,  and  was  generally  attired  in  a  black 
velvet  jacket.  She  was  tall^  and  had  a  fine 
bust,  white  even  teeth,  which  she  showed  a  good 
deal,  and  a  well-formed  but  capable-looking 
hand,  with  which  she  habitually  stroked  her 
cheek  as  she  talked.  She  never  gave  in  to  the 
fashion  of  trains  ;  even  of  an  evening  her  dress 
barely  touched  the  ground,  which  ill-disposed 
persons  attributed  to  the  fact  that  her  chief 
physical  attraction  was  a  very  neat  foot.  She 
called  most  people  "my  dear,"  and  her  large 
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sympathies  made  her  so  lenient  to  the  errors 
incident  to  the  flesh  that  the  cynical  Punchett 
used  to  declare  she  would  take  Beelzebub  him- 
self to  her  bosom,  and  "make  allowances"  for 
him.  To  this  tendency  was  allied  the  ruling 
passion  of  being  paramount  in  influence  over 
everyone  with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 

Wilfred  Atheist  one  was  the  individual  on 
whom  her  energies  were  chiefly  concentrated 
this  spring.  She  looked  that  he  should  work 
wonders  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  furtherance 
of  various  causes  she  had  at  heart,  and  that  he 
should  rouse  the  slumbering  world  to  enthusi- 
asm for  the  same  with  his  stirring  verse.  Her 
first  eff'orts,  as  we  have  seen^  culminated  in  the 
introduction  of  Staples  into  the  Athelstone 
household.  This  was  followed  by  a  poem  which 
Wilfred  wrote,  chiefly  at  Mrs.  Tullia's  instiga- 
tion, and  which  she  insisted  upon  having 
printed,  and  distributing  broad-cast,  as  the  pious 
do  tracts.  The  Dowager  Lady  Athelstone 
received  one  by  post,  and  shuddered.  There 
stood  her  son's  name  at  the  bottom  of  these 
fiery  couplets,  which  were  headed  : 
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DO]MESTIC  SLAVERY. 

Wood-hewers  and  drawers  of  water ! 

Not  yet  of  their  bondage  rid, 
The  wailings  of  son  and  of  daughter 

Rise  up,  as  their  fathers'  did. 

By  the  bloody  foam  ye  may  see  it, 

Their  mouth  with  the  bit  is  torn  ; 
Their  back  is  bowed — ^we  will  free  it 

From  the  burdens  too  long  borne. 

The  law  that  of  old  was  spoken, 

To-day  shaU  it  bind  the  land  ? 
The  tables  of  stone  are  broken, 

And  deliverance  near  at  hand ! 

It  comes  —yea,  a  voice  has  arisen 

From  the  wilderness,  crying,  "  Repent ! 

Open  wide  the  door  of  the  prison. 
Be  the  bondsmen  in  liberty  sent !" 

When  the  walls  of  the  dungeon  are  riven, 

And  "ftie  winds  of  despair  set  free, 
And  the  cry  of  souls  that  have  striven. 

Break  up,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea — 

When  Hagar  shall  be  as  Sarah, 

And  there  be  no  more  tears 
Bitter  as  waters  of  Mara, 

Fed  by  reproach  and  fears — 

And  each  man  be  as  his  brother, 

And  servitude  only  a  name. 
And  the  light  we  lend  one  another, 

Be  love's  sacrificial  flame — 
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Then  their  names  shall  be  blessed  in  story, 

Who  lightened  a  burden  of  cares, 
And  the  honour,  and  power,  and  glory 

Of  souls  that  are  freed  be  theirs ! 

Athelstone. 

When  the  dowager  read  these  lines,  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  a  firebrand  had  been  dropped  into  the 
midst  of  her  peaceful  household.  She  showed 
them  to  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  when  he  called  on  her  that  day.  That 
wise  and  bland  prelate  folded  up  the  paper,  and 
returned  it  unperturbed. 

"  Your  son  is  in  favour  of  greater  liberty  of 
the  subject.  He  thinks  servants  are  not  suf- 
ficiently considered — that  the  pact  should  not 
be  one  of  money  only,  against  manual  labour 
— that,  from  the  moment  they  beA^me  members 
of  our  homes,  they  should  be  regarded,  in  a 
sense,  as  our  children,  for  whom  we  are,  in  a 
manner,  answerable.  Perhaps  his  poetical  way 
of  stating  what  he  considers  a  wrong  is — well, 
is  a  little  violent — not  quite  wise,  but  he  is  right 
in  the  main,  my  dear  Lady  Athelstone — quite 
right." 

But,  though    the    dowager   might   in   some 
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measure  be  tranquillized  by  her  reverend  friend, 
the  world  at  large  regarded  this,  and  similar 
outbursts  of  a  levelling  tendency,  as  proofs  bow 
*'that  poor  fellow  Athelstone's  mesalliance  has 
utterly  ruined  him."  Fitzroy  Square  and  the 
poisons  of  heterodoxy  he  drank  in  there  at 
every  pore  were,  as  yet,  unknown  quantities  in 
the  popular  calculation.  It  did  not  transpire  for 
some  little  time  that,  while  his  wife  was  absent 
at  Brighton,  he  passed  nearly  every  evening  in 
the  congenial  circle  of  admirers  to  whom  a 
democratic  lord  was  a  novel  and  very  precious 
boon. 

Among  these  admirers,  the  only  dangerous 
one,  perhaps,  to  his  wife's  peace  of  mind  was 
a  lady  of  great  personal  attraction,  who  arrived 
from  Germany  shortly  before  Lady  Athelstone's 
return  to  London.  Madame  de  Waldeck  was 
an  Englishwoman  divorced  from  the  Prussian 
she  had  married  three  or  four  years  since,  by 
mutual  consent,  and  with  that  facility  which  the 
laws  of  that  country  afford.  She  thought  of 
delivering  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  this 
subject  (with  the  laudable  view  of  freeing  the 
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British  mind  from  the  swathing  bands  of  preju- 
dice), and  also  one  upon  dress,  her  principles 
concerning  which  she  practically  illustrated  in 
her  own  person.  She  held  that  a  return  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  would  be  both 
becoming  and  economical,  and,  if  she  could  only 
persuade  the  world  of  this,  she  felt  that  she 
should  enlist  the  sympathies  of  both  sexes — the 
couturieres  excepted.  No  doubt  few  but  the  vain- 
est women  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  they 
would  look  as  well  in  a  peplum  and  cestus  as  Ma- 
dame de  Waldeck,  whose  figure  was  symmetry 
itself.  But  the  scale  was  more  than  weighed 
down,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  effect  which 
this  unimportant  fact  produced  on  the  male 
mind.  What  was  the  use  of  stays,  and  furbe- 
lows, and  other  meretricious  rubbish,  when  a 
woman  could  appear  to  such  advantage  in  a 
simple  statuesque  robe  ? 

Athelstone,  like  the  rest  of  his  sex,  was  not 
altogether  proof  against  this  influence,  and  that 
of  adroit  and  subtle  flattery  from  the  lips  of  a 
fascinating  woman.  Mrs.  Whiteside  was  ^la- 
dame   de   Waldeck's    staunch   friend   and   up- 
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holder;  the  latter  was  now  an  inmate  of  the 
house  in  Fitzroy  Square.  As  regarded  facili- 
tated divorce,  Mrs.  Tullia  had  not  a  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  human  race  ;  she 
introduced  the  subject  whenever  it  was  possi- 
ble, and  spoke  enthusiastically  in  its  favour. 
She  pressed  tickets  for  her  friend's  lectures 
on  this  subject  upon  every  visitor  ;  it  almost 
threatened  to  drive  the  lady-helps  and  reform- 
ed criminals  from  the  field.  As  regarded  Ma- 
dame de  Waldeck's  other  crusade,  Mrs.  Tullia 
was  not  at  all  so  warm.  She  would  not,  indeed, 
have  objected  to  sandals,  but  she  clung  to  her 
succinct  garments,  and  felt  a  necessity  for  the 
sustaining  power  of  which  Madame  de  Wal- 
deck  would  have  deprived  her.  On  the  whole^ 
though  she  was  tolerant  of  her  friend's  classical 
costume,  she  w^as  inclined  to  think — sculpture 
not  having  preserved  for  us  the  effigy  of  a  stout 
woman  in  a  peplum — that  the  experiment  would 
be  dangerous,  and  she  did  not  press  the  tickets 
for  these  lectures  on  her  visitors. 

These  were  the  friends  whose  acquaintance 
Lord  Athelstone  was  desirous  his  wife  should 
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malvG,  and  whose  intimacy  he  looked  that  she 
should  cultivate,  on  her  return  to  London. 

A  card  of  invitation  to  an  evening  party  was 
awaiting  her  arrival.  The  dowager  called  for 
her  daughter-in-law  the  following  day,  to  intro- 
duce her  to  certain  great  ladies  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  receive  the  new 
Lady  Athelstone — a  concession  to  the  benefits 
of  which  Wilfred  was  haughtily  blind,  though 
his  mother  assured  him  it  was  '•  a  great  thing." 

*'But  first,"  said  Nellie,  "I  must  drive  to 
Fitzroy  Square." 

"Fitzroy  Square !  What  can  you  want  there, 
my  dear?" 

*' Wilfred  desired  me  to  leave  cards  upon 
Mrs.  TuUia  Whiteside  and  Madame  de  Wal- 
deck." 

**Mrs.  Tullia  Whiteside!  Who  on  earth  is 
she?" 

*'  Wilfred  says  she  is  a  very  delightful  per- 
son." 

*'  I  am  sure  I  hope  so.  1  know  nothing  of 
her.  And  Madame  de  Waldeck — that  is  the 
name  of  the  woman  I  see  placarded  about  as 
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giving  lectures.  I  have  a  horror  of  a  woman 
giving  lectures  or  putting  herself  prominently 
forward  in  any  way.  These  must  be  some  of 
his  revolutionary  friends,  I  am  afraid.  Poor 
dear  fellow !  it  is  very  sad  his  having  got  into 
such  hands.  You  must  work  hard  to  counter- 
act this  influence,  my  dear — you  really  must. 
I  am  not  quite  sure — I  hardly  think — that  I 
should  call  upon  these  women." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  have  me  disobey 
Wilfred,  Lady  Athelstone  r 

"  Well — no — not  generally,  of  course  ;  but 
you  might  put  it  off — I  really  think  you  might 
put  off  this  visit.  You  see,  in  your  position, 
you  must  be  so  Careful.  The  world  not  un- 
naturally attributes  to  you  this — this  increase 
of  democracy  in  dear  Wilfred's  opinions.  They 
think  that  his  marriage  has  alienated  him  from 
his  own  class,  and  that  you  encourage  his  asso- 
ciating with  people  of  another  sphere.  You 
must  do  all  in  your  power  to  prove  that  such  is 
not  the  case." 

Nellie  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  I   quite  understand ;    but  the  world   must 
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think  as  it  likes.  I  will  not  disobev  Wilfred."' 
*'Well,  leave  yonr  card,  then,  my  dear;  but 
let  it  go  no  further.  I  am  almost  sure,  now  I 
come  to  think  about  it,  that  this  Tullia  White- 
side is  the  woman  who  first  put  those  dreadful 
ideas  into  Wilfred's  head  about  servants — 
w^anting  us  to  treat  them  like  ourselves,  setting 
class  against  class,  and  doing  a  world  of  mis- 
chief." 

Nellie  thought  it  wiser  to  be  silent  touching 
that  invitation.  She  would  be  required  to  ga 
to  Mrs.  Whiteside's  party,  she  felt  sure.  There 
was  no  use  in  discussing  the  point  with  AVil- 
fred's  mother.  It  was  her  first  experiment  at 
"  tact." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

rpHE  assembly  in  Mrs.  TuUia  Whiteside's 
-*-  rooms,  when  young  Lady  Athelstone 
entered  them  with  her  husband  the  following 
evening,  struck  her  as  remarkable.  To  anyone 
used  to  society,  the  aspect  of  the  crowd  would 
have  seemed  still  more  strange.  There  were 
none  of  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  party. 
The  complacent  chaperon,  in  matronly  and 
unobtrusive  attire  ;  the  golden  youths,  towards 
whom  the  eager  eyes  of  countless  maidens  are 
turned — maidens,  all  immaculately  dressed,  and 
as  like  each  other  as  sheep  in  a  pen ;  the  con- 
ventional wits,  and  married  flirts  and  gossips, 
and  professional  beauties,  and  nondescript  per- 
VOL.  ni.  E 
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sons  who   make   up    the   crowd  of  a   London 
drawing-room, — where  were  they? 

In  their  place  were  a  number  of  women  who 
were  all  supposed  to  have  *'  done  something," — 
women,  mostly  elderly,  but  without  caps,  and, 
in  two  instances,  with  long  grey  tresses  hang- 
ing far  down  their  backs ;  politicians  of  the 
wildest  and  most  advanced  school ;  a  Fenian  or 
two ;  a  bricklayer  who  had  blossomed  out  into 
oratory,  and  was  supposed  to  have  founded  a 
School ;  destructionists  with  trim  whiskers ; 
philosophers  with  capacious  brows  and  strong- 
soled  shoes ;  painters  and  poetasters  with  dis- 
traught locks ;  and  three  or  four  Communist 
refugees.  There  were,  besides  these,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  called  ''  the  General,"  because  he 
had  served  in  Garibaldi's  army,  and  still  wore  a 
red  shirt,  and  a  fiery  denunciator  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  who  once  held  a  living,  had 
abandoned  it  for  his  conscience's  sake,  and  had 
sought  refuge  in  Rome,  and  now  lectured 
eloquently  in  favour  of  nothing  in  particular, 
and  had  a  large  following.  Furthermore,  there 
were  a  few   Americans,    and   a   few   younger 
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women,  some  of  whom  had  adopted  the  learned 
professions,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  rigid 
severity  of  their  costume,  while  some  pursued 
the  flowery  paths  of  light  literature,  and  were 
of  more  festive  appearance.  One  lady  in  span- 
gles, with  a  paste  star  upon  her  forehead,  was 
said  to  be  an  amateur  actress  of  such  capacity 
that  a  London  manager  had  offered  to  engage 
her,  if  she  would  make  the  stage  her  profes- 
sion. But,  as  it  transpired  that  he  had  valued 
her  abilities  at  thirty  shillings  a  week,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  she  was  deterred  from  accept- 
ing the  offer  by  "  family  considerations  alone," 
as  she  averred. 

Conspicuous  among  these,  'Hike  a  snowy 
dove  trooping  with  crows,"  stood  Madame  de 
Waldeck,  attired  in  white  drapery,  her  arms 
bared  to  the  shoulder,  where  the  robe  was  fast- 
ened by  brooches  of  Greek  design.  She  wore  no 
gloves,  nor  was  there  a  single  ring  upon  the 
long  taper  fingers  that  held  a  sprig  of  myrtle. 
A  gold  armlet,  fashioned  like  a  snake,  high 
above  the  right  elbow,  and  a  fillet  of  the  same 
material  through  the  dark   hair  which   bound 
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her  classically-shaped  head,  were  her  only  orna- 
ments. She  was  iindeniably  a  very  striking- 
looking  woman,  and  moved  with  ease  and 
grace.  One  felt  what  an  effect  she  would  make 
upon  the  platform  or  the  stage. 

Her  only  glaring  personal  defect  was  con- 
cealed by  the  folds  of  her  long  drapery.  Her 
enemies  whispered  that  her  feet  were  of 
elephantine  dimensions,  and  her  ankles  of 
preternatural  bulk,  but  few  persons  had  ever 
succeeded  in  seeing  them.  The  face  was  a 
curious  one,  very  attractive  to  some,  and  almost 
repulsive  to  others.  "  A  sa  physionomie  Ton 
voit  que  c'est  une  femme  compliquee,"  said  a 
French  painter,  looking  at  her.  The  mouth 
was  rather  hard ;  the  eyes  were  merciless — 
glittering  eyes  that  could  not  be  fathomed,  and 
were  never  taken  by  surprise ;  the  nose,  hand- 
some in  profile,  was  somewhat  too  thick  in  full 
face ;  the  smile,  the  voice,  the  manner,  were  all 
most  winning.  Her  self-confidence,  without 
amounting  to  uufeminine  boldness,  was  amaz- 
ing. Nothing  seemed  capable  of  disconcerting 
her;  her  colour  never  varied,  her  voice  never 
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trembled,  unless  she  meant  it  to  do  so.  She 
took  as  much  pains,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  more, 
to  captivate  women  than  men.  Situated  as  she 
was,  she  was  too  clever  not  to  know  the  enor- 
mous value  of  having  the  moral  support  of  her 
own  sex.  She  was  generally  successful;  men 
more  easily  distrusted  her  than  women ;  but  some 
few  women  did  instinctively  shrink  from  her 
at  first  sight,  and  never  could  conquer  their 
repugnance. 

Among  these  was  young  Lady  Athelstone. 

Mrs.  Whiteside  came  forward  with  extended 
hands  and  a  beaming  smile. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
my  dear  Lady  Athelstone.  I  have  long  desired 
to  know  you  :  first,  as  the  wife  of  Wilfred  Athel- 
stone, a  name  that  will  be  revered  hereafter  by 
every  lover  of  humanity ;  secondly,  as  one 
whom  our  great  poet  chose  from  among  the 
people,  regardless  of  the  prejudices  of  caste.  It 
is  this  that  will  make  your  society  doubly  preci- 
ous to  us  all  here.     We  love  the  dear  people — 

the  very  smell  of  honest  toil  is  sweet  to  us " 

and   this  admirable   woman  sniffed  the  air,  as 
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though  the  aroma  of  labour  were  borne  to  her 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  oratorical  bricklayer, 
Nellie,  who  was  not  generally  afflicted  with 
self-consciousness,  felt  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able. Her  innate  good  breeding  shrank  from 
this  familiarity.  She  was  anxious  to  please 
and  to  like  Wilfred's  friends ;  but  she  could  not 
simulate  an  enthusiasm  she  did  not  feel;  and 
the  odd  manners  of  the  strange-looking  men 
who  stood  round,  staring  at  her  with  an 
admiration  unrestricted  by  the  laws  of  ordinary 
society,  made  her  shy.  Wilfred  had  left  her 
side,  and  was  talking  to  the  lady  dressed  like  a 
statue,  who  now  advanced,  twirling  the  myrtle- 
sprig  in  her  hand,  with  her  glittering  eyes  fixed 
in  keen  scrutiny  upon  the  young  wife,  while 
she  smiled  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  the 
husband's. 

''  This  is  Madame  de  Waldeck,  Nellie." 
Madame  de  Waldeck  felt   the   hand    shiver 
slightly,   which    she    pressed    with    so    much 
warmth ;  and  the  sweet,  shy  eyes  fell  beneath 
her  own. 

"  I  hope   we    shall    become   great    friends," 
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said  the  lady,  in  a  silvery  voice.  Nellie  mur- 
mured someMiing  ;  she  scarcely  knew  what ;  her 
new  acquaintance  became  voluble  in  personal 
compliment.     She  turned  to  Wilfred. 

'*  You  did  not  say  half  enough  about  your 
wife's  beauty,  Lord  Athelstone.  Her  head  is 
like  that  of  Athene.  And  she  has  what  the 
French  call  'la  ligne.'  So  few  have  it.  She 
should  adopt  my  costume;  it  would  suit  her  to 
perfection.  Most  of  the  women  here  have 
figures  like  battered  wooden  dolls — or  else  pin- 
cushions of  saw-dust — no  ease,  no  pliancy  of 
pose — so  un-Greek  !  And  I  am  afraid  it  is 
hopeless/'  she  added,  with  a  sigh.  ^'  Unless  I 
can  effect  a  revolution  from  the  artifices  of 
fashion^  the  next  generation  will  be  no  better — 
stiff  and  stilted  puppets. — Do  you  like  my  robe 
and  peplum  ?" 

"  It  looks  very  well  on  3'ou,"  replied  Nellie, 
timidly.  But  Wilfred's  eyes  were  upon  her ; 
she  felt  that  she  was  expected  to  say  some- 
thing more.  "  It  must  be  very  difficult  to  make 
it  hang  so  beautifully." 

"Not  at  all.     It  is  cut  like   this,   you    see. 
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Nothing  can  be  simpler.  And  it  is  just  pinned 
here — and  here.  Let  me  bring  you  one  to- 
morrow, and  try  it  on.  You  would  be  quite 
charming  in  it." 

*'  Thank  you.  I  have  not  a  figure  like  you 
— and  my  arras  are  thin — I  should  not 
dare.'' 

She  felt  relieved  at  this  moment  to  catch 
eight  of  a  familiar  face,  radiant  with  smiles, 
approaching. 

"Oh  my,  Lady  Athelstone!  This  is  un- 
expected. I  am  ever  so  glad  to  see  you.  I 
heard  you  were  poorl}^,  and  gone  right  away 
somewhere.  I  wanted  to  meet  you  again  ever 
so  much,  and  Lord  Athelstone  too." 

Miss  Decker,  who  was  the  only  woman  in 
the  room  dressed — a  little  over-dressed,  per- 
haps— as  a  Parisian,  and  who  carried  a  costly 
bouquet  in  her  hand,  seemed  genuinely  glad  to 
greet  her  Roman  acquaintances. 

"  I  have  travelled  right  round  since  we 
parted,  and  been  twice  to  Amurrica  and  back, 
and  up  the  Nile,  and  to  Jerusalem,  where  I  had 
a  real  good  time,  and  to  Constantinople.     In 
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short,  for  the  last  fourteen  months  I've  lived  on 
the  sea  or  in  the  cars,  and  I'm  just  about  glad 
to  rest  awhile  and  enjoy  a  little  social  inter- 
course. These  are  vurry  interesting  assemblies. 
Do  you  know  my  eminent  countryman,  Josiah 
Spark  ?  That's  he  with  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  brow.  He's  a  lovely  man  ;  he  offered 
me  a  dinner  to-night,  and  bunched  me  too.  He 
lives  at  the  '  Alexandra/  like  a  prince — the 
dinner  was  exQUisite — he  is  awfully  rich  ;  and 
yet  that  man  rose  from  nothing — all  by  his 
brains !" 

Nellie  looked  at  the  man  with  the  abnormal 
development ;  he  had  such  a  kindly  expression 
of  face  that  she  felt  little  Miss  Decker's  happi- 
ness would  be  tolerably  secure^  if  the  dinner 
and  the  bouquet  should  prove  to  be  precursors 
to  an  "  offer"  of  something  less  perishable.  She 
did  not  know  how  little  significance  such  atten- 
tions have  among  that  hospitable  and  generous 
people.  Wilfred,  with  Madame  de  Waldeck, 
had  moved  to  a  sofa  a  little  distance  off. 

"  Do  you  know  Madame  de  Waldeck  well  ?" 
asked  Lady  Athelstone  of  her  loquacious  friend. 
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"  Why,  no.  I  guess  she's  a  difficult  womaa 
to  know  well,''  responded  the  little  American, 
with  a  twinkling  eye.  "  Perhaps  her  husband 
knew  her  well,  and  that's  about  all  that  ever 
did." 

•'  She  is  a  widow,  then  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit.  She's  divorced.  She's  ever  so 
strong  upon  divorce,  you  know.  She  lectures 
on  it.  She  wants  to  go  to  Ainurrica — but  it's 
nothing  new  there.  It's  common  enough  in 
some  of  the  States." 

*•  What  is  common  ?  I  do  not  understand. 
Did  she — do  nothing  wrong?" 

Miss  Decker  laughed. 

"  I  daresay  plenty  ;  but  that  wasn't  why  she 
was  divorced,  if  you  mean  that.  It  was  by 
mutual  consent.  You  can't  do  that  in  England 
yet ;  but  she  wants  to  get  it  made  the  law." 

Her  hearer  looked  distressed.  *'  She  won't 
succeed,  I  hope  f ' 

"  I  don't  know.  She's  vurry  clever,  is 
Madame  de  VValdeck.  She  gets  round  most 
people.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  women 
who   are    devoted    to    her.     Tullia   Whiteside 
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believes  in  her.  Josiah  Spark's  as  'cute  as  most 
men,  and  he  believes  in  her.  That  man  there,, 
wa\dng  his  hand,,  he^s  been  in  the  Protestant 
ministry,  and  in  a  Catholic  monastery,  and  now 
he  believes  in  nothing,  they  tell  me ;  but  he 
seems  to  believe  in  Madame  de  Waldeck.  Any- 
how, he  listens  to  her.  And  your  husband 
believes  in  her — one  can  see  that." 

Nellie  felt  an  unaccountable  antipathy  to  the 
handsome  lady  in  classic  robes ;  but  her  faith  in 
her  husband's  judgment,  insight,  and  wisdom 
was  yet  unshaken. 

"  Wilfred  is  so  large-minded.  He  recognizes 
good  where  others  do  not ;  and  then  he  is  so 
charitable  in  his  opinions.  He  always  makes- 
allowances." 

"I  guess  he  doesn't  think  she  requires  allow- 
ances," laughed  Miss  Decker.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  tone,  she  said — "  Have  you 
seen  Miss  Brabazon  since  she  is  fixed  up  in 
England?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  I  met  her  on  the  street  two  wrecks  ago  ;  but 
she  comes  scarcely  any  into  London.     She  in- 
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habits  a  very  eligible  location  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood. That's  rather  a  different  style  of  woman 
from  Madame  de  Waldeck." 

"  Oh  I"  responded  Nellie,  warmly,  "  no  one  in 
the  world  was  ever  like  Miss  Brabazon." 

"That's  why  she  don't  marry.  Women  of 
superior  intelligence  rarely  marry."  Nellie 
smiled  ;  the  remark  was  so  naively  rude,  and 
intended  so  entirely  to  apply  to  the  speaker. 

"  To  be  unmarried/'  returned  the  young  wife, 
*'  must  be  far  better  than  to  be  wrongly  mar- 
ried— to  exchange  no  vows  better  than  to  wish 
them  unmade,  like  this  poor  lady." 

"  Well,  anyhow,  it  don't  stop  at  wishing  in 
her  case.  She  tries  marriage  ;  it  don't  answer  ; 
and  then  she  tries  something  else.  Miss  Braba- 
zon will  never  do  that.  If  she  marries,  she'll 
stick  to  the  man  till  all's  blue.  Do  you  know, 
we  all  thought  in  Rome  she  would  marry  Lord 
Athelstone.  I'd  have  bet  my  bottom  dollar  on 
it,  at  one  time." 

Nellie  was  spared,  from  the  awkwardness  of 
finding  something  to  reply  to  this  by  Mrs. 
Whiteside's  bringing  up  a  little  wizened  man  at 
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that  moment,  whom  she  begged  to  introduce  to 
Lady  Athelstone. 

"One    of    our    chief   political    lights, — very 
amusing, — and,  moreover,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
beauty,"  she  whispered;  then  continued,  aloud, 
"  You  prophesy  great  things  of  Lord  Athelstone, 
do  you  not,  Mr.  Punchett  ?  Mr.  Punchett  thinks 
he  will  go  far,  and  we  sadly  need  such  men  among 
the  nobility — men  who  are  not  afraid  to  cast 
away  the  chains  of  prejudice  and  the  manacles  of 
superstition.     Men  of  genius  in  the  high  social 
position  of  Wilfred  Athelstone  can  do  much  to 
liberate  the  world,"  added  Mrs.  Tullia,  expand- 
ing her  chest,  "  and  we  look  to  them  for  it.     I 
hope  you  go  with  us,  my  dear?     I  hope  you 
encourage   your   husband — that  you  will  ever 
lU'ge  him  onward.     A  woman's  voice  can  do  so 
much.     Our   responsibilities    are   very   great — 
very  great  indeed." — Here  she  stroked  her  face 
reflectively. — -'There  is  no   limit  to  what  we 
can  effect,  if  we  only  determine  to  accomplish  it. 
I  am  proud  to  say  1  made  him  write  those  mag- 
nificent lines  of  his  on  *  Domestic  Slavery !'     He 
has  promised  me  to  recite  them  by-and-by ;  but 
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^Ye  ^vill  not  begin  with  that — we  will  keep  that 
for  the  bouquet^  my  dear." 

Herewith  she  moved  on.  The  wizened  man's 
conversation  was  not  much  to  the  young 
woman's  taste.  Some  of  his  wit  was — perhaps 
fortunately — lost  upon  her ;  but  she  felt  the 
cynicism  of  his  tone,  and  his  flattery  was  of  a 
kind  that  can  only  be  pleasing  to  a  very  silly 
woman,  being  at  the  expense  of  her  intelligence. 
She  was  glad  when  the  lady  Avith  the  paste  star 
on  her  forehead  began  reciting,  with  mellifluous 
monotony,  '*  The  May  Queen."  The  poem  was 
a  great  favourite  of  Lady  Athelstone's,  and 
always  recalled  to  her  her  cottage  home,  her 
dead  mother,  and  the  far-off  days  that  were  so 
dear  to  her.  She  liked  to  listen  to  it  now  better 
than  to  the  wizened  man. 

"  Horrid  trash !"  he  declared,  when  the  lady 
had  finished.  *"'  *  If  you're  waking,  call  me 
early,'  indeed !  Why,  it's  enough  to  send  one 
to  sleep !" 

A  Frenchman,  who  was  understood  to  be  an 
alien,  on  compulsion,  from  his  native  land,  was 
then  asked  to  perform  his  famous  imitations  of 
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the  live-stock  of  a  farm-yard.  He  sang  a  song 
in  which  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  quacking  of 
ducks,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  braying  of 
donkeys,  the  neighing,  and  lowing,  and  baaing, 
and  bleating  of  every  quadruped  familiar  to  the 
bucolic  ear  were  introduced  ;  and  the  reproduc- 
tion of  those  unmusical  sounds  afforded  the 
same  sort  of  pleasure  to  many  of  the  assembled 
company  that  a  Dutch  picture  of  two  drunken 
boors,  or  of  an  old  woman  washing  a  cabbage, 
does  to  persons  who  would  not  be  entranced 
by  either  spectacle  in  real  life. 

After  this  followed  some  pianoforte  playing, 
to  which  no  one,  not  even  Mrs,  Tullia  herself, 
thought  it  necessary  to  listen.  To  this  ac- 
companiment several  introductions  to  Lady 
Athelstone  took  place.  They  were  all  persons 
of  mark,  she  was  assured :  an  eminent  painter 
who  desired  ardently  to  paint  her  portrait ;  a 
writer  in  the  Blackwall  Review,  who  purposed 
contributing  her  biography  to  that  periodical 
(the  unusual  features  of  the  story  would  be 
fraught  with  interest)  ;  and  two  ladies  of  mascu- 
line intellect,  to  whom  a  peasant  peeress  was 
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a  gratifying  subject  to  be  worked  upou,  and  one 
out  of  which  considerable  profit  ought  to  be 
made. 

Nellie  felt  bewildered.  All  this  talk  'was 
pitched  in  too  high  a  key  for  her  voice  to  re- 
spond without  an  unnatural  strain.  She  was 
not  used  to  exaggerated  compliment,  which  a 
woman  of  the  world,  if  she  is  also  a  woman 
of  sense,  takes  for  what  it  is  worth,  a  ball  of 
thistle-down,  to  be  lightly  blown  away;  and 
the  conversation  of  Mary  Goldwin  and  Hubert 
St.  John  had  not  prepared  her  for  the  tone  of 
this  ''earnest  and  intellectual  society."  Wil- 
fred's wild  denunciations,  to  right  and  left,  she 
regarded,  half  unconsciously,  as  the  aberrations 
of  genius.  She  listened ;  she  accepted  some 
portion  of  nearly  all  that  he  said  as  true ;  her 
fine  instinct,  without  argument,  without  reason- 
ing almost,  rejected  the  rest.  Here,  however, 
were  a  set  of  men  and  women  who  seemed 
mostly  to  be  as  dissatisfied  as  he  with  the  con- 
dition of  everything  in  this  world — except  them- 
selves. Had  she  read  Faust,  she  would  probably 
have  asked  with  him, 
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"  Seems  nothing  ever  right  to  you  on  earth?" 
The  ladies  of  masculiDe  intellect  troubled  her 
much  with  questions,  and  with  requests — which 
might  almost  be  termed  demands,  they  were  so 
imperative — that  she  would  sign  certain  peti- 
tions, attend  certain  meetings,  and  vigorously 
support  certain  measures  they  were  bent  on 
imposing  upon  the  world.  Their  jargon  fright- 
ened her ;  she  timidly  declared  that  she  had  as 
yet  no  fixed  opinions  on  many  of  these  sub- 
jects. It  was  a  relief  when  Mrs.  Tullia  cried 
"Hush!"  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  and  Wilfred — 
dear  Wilfred,  looking  so  noble^  so  unlike  every- 
one else  present — stood  up,  and  with  emphatic 
declamation  spoke  his  verses  on  ^'  Domestic 
Slavery."  The  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
were  received  justified  his  yielding  to  the  gene- 
ral demand  that  he  would  favour  the  company 
with  something  else.  "  Such  a  rare  privilege,'* 
as  Mrs.  Tullia  said,  "  to  hear  a  poet  recite  his 
own  poetry." 

Upon  the   subject  of  this   poem  Nellie  had 
suffered  a  good  deal.     Her  mother-in-law  had 
bewailed  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  ;  St. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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John  had  said  openly  he  thought  it  calculated 
to  do  more  harm  than  good ;  a  scofiSng  criticism 
of  it  had  appeared  in  one  of  the  weekly  papers. 
Yet  the  sympathy  with  what  seemed  to  him  to 
be  oppressed  appealed  strongly  to  Nellie,  and 
the  lines  had  a  ring  which  was  beautiful  in  the 
young  wife's  ears.  Therefore  was  the  applause 
sweet  to  her.  Whatever  some  might  think, 
there  were  those  who  appreciated  her  Wilfred's 
Verses  at  their  just  value. 

The  poem  Athelstone  next  recited  was  new, 
even  to  Nellie,  and,  unfortunately,  was  much 
less  to  her  taste.  It  was  a  rabid  attack  upon 
Church  and  State.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth 
in  his  denunciations  of  "  priestcraft,"  in  his 
Cassandra-like  prophecies  that  the  hour  was 
at  hand  when  all  the  formula?  of  religion 
and  all  ecclesiastical  authority  should  be  set 
at  naught.  The  reign  of  liberty — which 
meant  the  reign  of  tyranny  over  those  who 
desired  to  cling  to  their  old  beliefs — was  to 
follow.  Then  should  Royalties  be  at  an  end, 
and    class-distinctions    levelled    in    the    dust, 
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and  the  lion  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb 
(which  probably  meant  that  the  lamb  should 
nibble  up  the  lion's  food),  and  the  prison  doors 
be  open,  and  the  world  should  for  the  first  time 
learn  the  full  meaning  of  those  words,  -'  Peace 
and  good-will  to  men." 

There  was  nothing  new  in  this.  It  had  been 
better  said  by  abler  men  a  hundred  times 
before.  But  the  sw^ing  of  vehement  verse  "  al- 
most persuadeth  "  many  who  are  proof  against 
sober  prose,  and  the  audience — even  some  who 
did  not  hold  such  views — were  ready  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  handsome  young  lord,  advo- 
cating equality  in  fiery  numbers,  and  ready  to 
pull  dowm  the  little  pedestal  upon  which  Provi- 
dence had  set  him,  even  if  in  so  doing  he  de- 
molished edifices  of  more  enduring  utility. 

The  enthusiasm  was  great.  Madame  de 
Waldeck  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head  in 
an  ecstasy,  but  Nellie  felt,  none  the  less,  dis- 
tressed. Whenever  he  spoke  to  her  in  this 
strain,  she  .begged  him  to  desist.  She  had 
hoped   that   he   would   never  put  forth   these 
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opinions,  which  she  felt  confident  he  would  not 
hold  through  life.  And  now  he  had  committed 
himself  to  them,  as  he  had  committed  himself 
before  to  sentiments  which  his  better  nature 
regretted. 

She  heard  the  verses  praised  on  every  side, 
and  she  heard,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  things 
she  had  been  taught  to  venerate  since  child- 
hood slightingly  or  patronizingly  spoken  of. 
Mrs.  Tullia  said  the  Bible  was  a  collection  of 
very  beautiful  myths ;  it  also  contained  some 
fine  poetry.  It  had  done  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
of  course — had  propagated  a  vast  amount  of 
error ;  but  there  were  portions  that,  if  freed 
from  superstition,  were  calculated  to  benefit 
mankind.  Some  one  else  doubted  this ;  all  that 
was  good  was  taken  from  the  Koran,  he  said. 
Another  declared  that  Nature,  whose  wise  laws 
were  only  beginning  to  be  understood,  was  his 
only  god,  her  dictates  those  alone  which  he 
obeyed.  Among  these  people  the  old  land- 
marks seemed  to  be  all  swept  away.  Science, 
research,  philosophy  had  destroyed  faith.  Who 
believed  in  religion  now  as  religion  was  fifty 
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years  ago?  Nodg  but  the  ignorant  poor.  It 
was  time  their  eyes  were  opened.  The  young- 
wife  went  home  saddened. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  (she  bad  been  study- 
ing Italian  sedulously  since  she  was  at  Rome) 
she  came  upon  an  epigram  of  Giusti's,  which  re- 
called this  party  of  destructionists. 

"  II  Buonsenso,  che  gia  f  u  capo-scuola, 
Ora  in  parecchie  scuole  e  morto  affatto : 
La  Scienza,  sua  figliuola, 

L'uccise,  per  veder'  com'  era  fatto !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TT  is  probable  that  if  ''  the  world"— that  worki 
■*■  which  the  Dowager  Lady  Athelstone  regard- 
ed with  respect,  and  her  son  with  contempt — had 
shut  its  doors,  at  this  time,  against  the  beauti- 
ful young  woman  whose  first  appearance  at 
Derwentwater  House  made  a  considerable  stir, 
the  best  side  of  Wilfred's  nature,  no  less  than 
his  combativeness,  would  have  been  roused ; 
and  he  would  very  seldom  have  left  her.  As 
it  was,  a  thing  not  without  precedent  came  to 
pass.  The  small  county  magnates  round  Athel- 
stone had  looked  upon  her  as  an  unfit  associate 
fur  their  wives  and  daughters :  some  of  the 
greatest  of  London  ladies  received  her  with  an 
effusion  which  made  cynics  like  Mr.  Punchett 
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smile  bitterly.  She  was  ''  a  new  thing,"  and 
might  become  '*  the  fashion/'  it  was  evident,  if 
she  were  so  minded.  But  those  who  would 
have  set  her  up  as  a  rival  sovereign  to  the  pro- 
fessional beauty  of  the  day  were  disappointed. 
Success  only  afforded  her  pleasure  as  long  as  it 
did  so  to  Wilfred ;  and  with  him  it  was  short- 
lived. The  difficulties  of  the  position  once 
conquered^  he  had  no  taste  for  parading  his 
wife  in  crowded  drawing-rooms.  She  was  duly 
presented  at  Court,  he  took  her  to  a  State 
Concert,  and  to  one  or  two  of  the  great  Liberal 
houses ;  and  then,  despite  his  mother's  en- 
treaties, he  declined  to  go  into  any  more 
fashionable  crowds. 

The  dowager  was  mucli  exercised  as  to  what 
she  ought  to  do,  under  the  circumstances.  Her 
son  gave  his  wife  full  liberty  to  accompany  her 
mother-in-law  wherever  she  went.  Was  it 
wiser  to  secure  Nellie's  position  by  letting  her 
be  seen  everywhere,  and  thus,  by  degrees^  per- 
haps effect  Wilfred's  return  into  the  fold  of 
good  society  ?  or  to  proclaim  at  once  the  inex- 
pediency of  a  beautiful  young  woman's  going 
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about  without  her  husband?  She  sought  ad- 
vice of  several  of  her  friends  ;  and,  in  the  per- 
plexity caused  by  opposed  counsels,  was  finally 
guided  by  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  who  said, 

"  If  he  is  willing  to  remain  at  home^  my  dear 
lady,  by  all  means  do  nothing  to  separate  the 
young  people." 

But  remaining  at  home  was  what  Athelstone 
showed  now  no  inclination  for.  There  were 
men-gatherings  after  dinner  to  which  he  was 
constantly  going,  when  he  did  not  attend  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  end  the  evening  by  driving 
to  Fitzroy  Square  for  a  cup  of  tea.  He  and 
Nellie  never  now  passed  an  evening  alone. 
Even  on  Sundays,  the  day  on  which  she  looked 
forward  to  a  monopoly  of  his  society,  they 
were  not  much  together.  He  never  accom- 
panied her  to  church.  Occasionally  he  went 
into  the  City  to  listen  to  a  lecture  upon  "  Possi- 
bilities,"— for  such  the  invitation  to  consider  as 
tentative  all  theories,  doctrines,  and  beliefs, 
concerning  our  origin  and  future,  might  be 
termed.  He  sometimes  walked  with  her  in  the 
afternoon,  but  more  often  paid  visits  alone,  and 
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he  always  invited  friends  to  dinner.  She  began 
to  feel  that  she  was  nothing  in  her  husband's 
life.  He  was  invariably  kind,  constantly  de- 
sirous that  she  should  be  "  improved  "  by  some 
lecture,  or  democratic  meeting,  or  by  intercourse 
"with  the  enlightened,  whether  male  or  female  : 
solicitous  for  her  health,  lavish  in  expenditure 
for  her  comfort.  But  the  companionship  of  old 
days,  the  sweet  interchange  of  thought  between 
master  and  pupil,  between  lover  and  mistress, 
between  husband  and  wife,  was  at  an  end.  Her 
life  during  this  spring  might  be  described  as  the 
gradual  awakening  from  a  dream. 

Some  have  the  capacit}^  of  sleeping  on  when 
the  uncurtained  sunrise  pours  down  upon  their 
closed  eyelids ;  others,  with  every  desire  to  do 
so,  and  to  shut  out  the  fierce  truth  of  daylight, 
find  it  impossible.  Of  that  number  was  the 
worldly-ignorant  young  wife.  She  was  not  a 
fool,  who  could  delude  herself  into  the  belief 
that  this  change  was  due  solely  to  the  engross- 
ing interests  and  pursuits  of  a  busy  London  life. 
The  hard  reality  dawned  on  her — her  dream 
was  at  an  end. 
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During  the  day  now  she  scarcely  saw  him  for 
ten  minutes  alone.  At  night  he  either  sat  up 
writing,  or  he  was  at  Iiis  club,  or  with  some  of 
his  friends,  for  hours  after  she  was  in  bed.  He 
rose  proportionately  late.  She  breakfasted 
alone.  A  cup  of  tea  was  taken  to  him  while  he 
dressed,  a  couple  of  hours  later ;  and,  by  this 
time,  there  was  generally  a  file  of  persons  in 
the  hall  waiting  to  see  him.  His  interviews 
with  these — chiefly  belonging  to  the  "great 
unwashed"  class — occupied  most  part  of  the 
morning  :  and  it  happened  more  than  once  that 
he  hurried  out  to  an  appointment  without  even 
having  seen  Nellie.  She  never  looked  injured, 
or  even  patient;  her  bright  smile  always  wel- 
comed him ;  neither  he,  nor  his  mother,  nor 
anyone,  save  Hubert  St.  John,  guessed  what 
she  suffered.  He  could  not  help  it,  she  said  to 
herself;  her  society  was  insufficient  to  him. 
He  was  a  man  whose  affections  required  to  be 
dominated  by  intellectual  influence,  and  she 
had  none.  There  was  one  who,  if  he  had 
married   her^   would   have   possessed    this    for 
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good ;  and  there  was  one,  alas !  now  who  she 
feared  might  possess  it  for  evil. 

No  day  passed  without  his  seeing  Madame 
de  Waldeck.  To  do  her  justice,  she  had  striven 
hard  to  become  intimate  with  Lady  Athelstone ;. 
but  Nellie's  instinctive  dread  had  increased^ 
rather  than  diminished,  at  each  interview ;  and 
the  clever  lady,  who  piqued  herself  on  overcom- 
ing the  prejudices  of  her  own  sex,  was  incensed 
at  finding  her  advances  met  with  passive  resist- 
ance at  the  hands  of  this  low-born  and  common- 
minded  young  person.  Had  it  been  otherwise, 
her  own  interests  might  possibly  have  led  to  her 
adopting  a  different  line  of  conduct  with  respect 
to  Wilfred.  As  it  was,  she  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  refraining  from  making  a  catspaw  of  him. 

The  logic  of  events  induced  St.  John,  during 
this  time,  to  revoke  the  decision  he  had  coma 
to  before  returning  to  London.  He  saw  that 
Lady  Athelstone  was  in  need  of  a  true  friend 
on  whose  judgment  she  could  lean,  and  that, 
in  her  perplexities,  she  turned  naturally  to  him. 
She   avoided    all    discussions   as   to    Wilfred's- 
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actioDS,  but  not  so  as  to  principles  which  were 
naturally  repellent  to  her,  but  which  her  hus- 
band urged  her  to  adopt.  St.  John  persuaded 
himself,  therefore,  that  his  constant  visits  to 
Whitehall  Gardens  were  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  dangerous  pleasure  which  it  be- 
came him  to  shun,  but  rather  as  a  duty  which 
it  would  be  cowardly  to  shirk.  He  hated  the 
whole  set  of  people  into  whose  clutches  Wilfred 
had  fallen.  He  could  hardly  speak  of  Mrs. 
Tullia  Whiteside's  mischievous  extravagance 
with  common  patience.  Of  Madame  de  Wal- 
deck  he  conceived  such  abhorrence  that  he  did 
not  trust  himself  to  speak  at  all.  He  watched 
Wilfred's  growing  subservience  to  her  will, 
though  he  never  breathed  a  suspicion  of  it  to 
the  young  wife.  Only,  when  asked  by  the 
latter  whether  he  admired  that  clever  lady,  he 
replied^  shortly,  *'Not  at  all." 

"  Wilfred  wished  me  to  like  her  ...  I  wish  I 
could." 

'*  The  less  you  see  of  her  the  better,  io  my 
opinion."  And  then  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion abruptly  into  another  channel. 
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It  was  not  till  the  Academy  Soiree  that 
Wilfred  and  Miss  Brabazon  met ;  and  that 
was  more  than  two  months  after  the  Athel- 
stoues  came  to  town.  Sylvia  went  into  no 
society,  owing  to  her  mother  having  been  laid 
•up  with  rheumatism  ever  since  the  winter ;  and 
the  Athelstones  had  not  driven  down  to  Barnes, 
though  St.  John,  as  we  know,  had  given  Wil- 
fred the  Brabazons'  address.  Lady  Athelstone 
had  one  day,  in  the  dowager's  presence,  sug- 
gested doing  so,  but  Wilfred  made  no  response. 
When  he  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did  ab- 
ruptly, his  mother  said, 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  his  not  wishing  to  re- 
new the  acquaintance.  He  suffered  very  much 
on  Miss  Brabazon's  account.  I  consider  that 
she  behaved  extremely   ill,    giving   him  every 

encouragement,  and  then If  she  had  not 

done  so " 

Here  she  broke  off  a  second  time ;  but,  though 
apparently  incoherent,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  context  to  this  speech.  Nellie 
coloured,  but  made  no  reply;  she  never  men- 
tioned Miss  Brabazon's  name  from  that  day. 
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The  only  member  of  the  Athelstone  household 
who  had  visited  Sylvia  two  or  three  times,  was 
Lorenzo.  He  would  have  talked  unreservedly  of 
his  master's  concerns,  but  that  she  stopped  him. 
Still  it  was  impossible  to  check  his  volubih'ty 
altogether,  and  he  had  the  conviction  of  a 
common  nature  that  it  must  be  gratifying  to 
his  auditor  to  learn  that  ray  lord  was  restless 
at  home,  and  too  plainly  dissatisfied  in  his 
marriage.  He  suggested,  though  he  never 
actually  formulated  this  in  words.  Madame  de 
Waldeck's  name  frequently  dropped  from  him, 
and  so  did  Hubert  St.  John's,  as  Lady  Athel- 
stone's  constant  visitor.  S^^lvia  Brabazon  was 
startled ;  she  could  but  think  that  the  boy,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  saw  things  with  jaundiced 
eyes.  Only  fourteen  months  !  It  could  not  have 
come  to  this.  She  understood  his  avoidance  of 
her :  perhaps  it  was  better  so  ;  still  her  pride 
was  hurt :  she  could  not  but  feel  wounded  at 
the  neglect  of  an  act  cf  common  courtesy  to- 
wards her  mother. 

Madame  de  Surville  was  in   England  for  a 
few  days,  and   Briggs,  whose   big   picture   of 
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*'  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines  "  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  had  met  with  considerable  success, 
tempered  with  reprobation,  had  sent  Sylvia 
some  tickets  for  the  soiree.  She  had  a  curiosity 
to  see  it,  and  persuaded  her  old  friend  to  break 
through  her  rule  and  accompany  her. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  the  two  ladies,  escorted  by  Briggs, 
were  standing  together  in  the  second  room 
when  Professor  Spooner,  with  a  dissatisfied 
condition  of  mouth,  and  spectacles  which 
flashed  depreciation  on  all  around,  approached 
them. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Academy  this 
year  ?"  asked  Miss  Brabazon. 

"  Reckless,  when  not  utterly  ignoble  in  aim," 
he  replied,  shaking  his  head.  '^  I  see  nothing 
wholly  commendable  but  that  small  picture 
there  upon  the  ground,  brushed  by  the  hem  of 
your  garment — hung,  in  the  insolent  ignorance 
of  the  committee,  where  its  modest  truth  and 
faithful  endeavour  are  overlooked.  Stoop  down ; 
examine  the  worm-eaten  cabbage  in  the  right 
corner  ;    observe   the   humility,   the   sorrowful 
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obedience  to  Nature's  law  of  decay  in  the 
patient  following  of  the  canker's  patli  through 
the  leaf.  The  mind,  rightly  attuned,  reads  in 
it  a  homily,  far  beyond  the  pomp  of  perfect 
fruit  and  flawless  flower." 

"  It  is  very  carefully  painted,  certainly,"  said 
Sylvia. 

"  It  is  dreadfully  ugly  I"  sighed  Madame 
Barbara. 

*'  There  is  nothing  ugly  in  Nature  but  what 
is  base/'  rejoined  the  professor,  casting  a 
mournful  glance  askance  at  Madame  Barbara. 
"  Sensuality  is  base," — here  his  eye  rested  for 
an  instant  on  Briggs, — "foulness  and  tumult 
are  base;  but  there  is  no  baseness  here;  this  is 
a  sweet  parable.  Here  is  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven." 

"No  one  casts  cabbages  into  ovens,  Spooner. 
Go  to  the  school  of  cookery,"  laughed  Briggs. 

"  Full  of  infinite  and  beautiful  suggestion.'* 
continued  the  professor,  heedless  of  the  imper- 
tinent interruption,  "  is  the  track  of  the  worm 
that  has  eaten  his  way  through   the  leaf — the 
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record  of  his  persistent  course,  through  good 
report  and  bad  report.  The  leaf  was  made  for 
him,  as  it  was  made  for  us.  Are  we  not  all 
worms  ?  There  is  a  noble  unsightliness  in  this 
parable  which " 

But  Sylvia  heard  no  more.  At  that  moment, 
through  the  doorway  of  the  third  room,  her  eyes 
fell  upon  two  figures;  the  one  was  Wilfred 
Athelstone,  the  other  a  tall,  classically-draped 
lady  who  leant  upon  his  arm. 

"There's  Lord  Athelstone,"  said  Briggs, 
"  and  that  is  Madame  de  Waldeck— the  woman 
who  wants  to  simphfy  dress  and  matrimony. 
She  loosens  both.     Ha  !  ha !" 

Sylvia  turned  away,  and  appeared  to  be 
engrossed  in  contemplation  of  the  small 
"  Tadema "  before  her.  But  Wilfred  had  seen 
her  ;  and,  after  a  momentary  hesitation^  he  con- 
ducted his  companion  to  a  sofa^  and  left  her 
there,  saying  he  saw  a  friend  to  whom  he  must 
speak.  Madame  de  Waldeck's  quick  eyes 
noticed  that  he  flushed,  and  that  his  manner 
was  nervous.  She  watched  the  meeting  with 
curiosity.    Madame  de  Surville  and  Briggs  had 
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walked  on  a  few  paces.  The  tall,  slight  woman, 
not  unlike  the  great  white  lily  that  was  held  by 
a  band  of  diamonds  in  her  hair,  received  him 
with  a  calmness  which  did  not  seem  altogether 
unstudied  to  the  accomplished  actress  who 
looked  on.  Miss  Brabazon  affected  no  surprise ; 
neither  did  she  evince  pleasure  or  resentment ; 
her  countenance  was  inscrutable,  as  her  frame  of 
mind  would  have  been  incomprehensible,  to  the 
person  who  sought  to  read  it.  Athelstone,  on 
the  other  hand,  coloured,  and  looked  ill  at  ease. 
He  sought  to  conceal  this  by  an  attempt  to 
swagger ;  he  talked  more  rapidly  and  gesticu- 
lated more  unnecessarily  than  usual ;  he  held 
his  head  high,  and  tried  to  give  back  to  those 
deep,  unfathomable  eyes  look  for  look.  But 
Madame  de  Waldeck  saw  his  eyelids  quiver ; 
saw,  through  the  thin  coating  of  effrontery,  the 
sore  reality  of  wounded  vanity,  and  the  irrita- 
tion of  an  unwonted  effort  at  self-assertion. 

*'  That  must  be  the  woman  I  have  heard  of 
who  had  such  an  influence  over  him.  She 
jilted  him,  they  say,  which  made  him  marry 
that  idiot.     Well,  in  spite  of  it,  I  can  see  he 
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loves  her  still.  She  is  handsomer  than  I  am. 
If  she  chose  it,  I  should  be  nowhere.  But  she 
does  not  choose  it,  and  never  will,"  was  the 
satisfactory  conclusion  at  which  Madame  de 
Waldeck  arrived. 

''And  you  are  not  very  much  bored  in 
England?"  he  asked,  quickly,  after  the  first 
greetings  had  been  interchanged.  "You  re- 
main here,  for  the  present,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
I  conclude  ?  for  Mrs.  Brabazon  must  hate  it." 

"  No  ;  we  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
have  a  home  ;  and  we  both  like  it.  My  mother 
is  tired  of  wandering  about  always.  Without 
roots,  one  attaches  oneself  to  nothing." 

•'  \Vhat  on  earth  can  she  find  to  amuse  her  at 
Barnes  ?" 

"  The  housekeeping,  the  poultry -yard,  the 
garden — everything.  Then,  generally  one  or 
two  of  my  mother's  old  friends  are  staying  with 
us." 

"  That  can't  be  lively  for  you.  Why  don't 
you  come  and  live  in  London  ?" 

"In  London  one  lives  for  one's  acquaintances 
— out  of  it  one  lives  for  one's  friends.     We  are 
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near  euough  for  all  who  care  to  see  us  to  come 
down.  The  only  thing  I  really  miss  in  Eng- 
land is  light ;  and  in  London  you  have  even  less 
than  we." 

"  But  surely  you  miss  your  artistic  suiTOund- 
ings — and  your  interesting  society  at  Rome? 
Ordinary  society  in  this  country  of  shams  and 
snobbism  is  unendurable." 

"It  maybe;  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  hate 
crowds  anywhere.  I  suppose  they  are  much 
the  same  in  London  as  in  Rome.  As  to  Art,  it 
has  far  more  vitality  here  than  in  Italy,  where  it 
is  only  the  bones  of  the  past  galvanized.  And 
for  society,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  I  find  that  of  my  books  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  men." 

"  You  would  not  say  so  if  you  knew  some  of 
my  friends.  The  only  society  I  frequent  is 
where  I  find  people  of  unconventional  views — 
people  who  go  off  the  beaten  lines  ;  original 
minds,  in  short." 

*'  To  go  off  the  beaten  lines  is  easy  enough — 
perhaps  too  easy,"  she  replied,  quietly. 

"I  don't  know  that,"  he  returned,  in  his  old 
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argumentative  way.  "  It  requires  some  moral 
courage." 

*'  Or  immoral — as  the  case  may  be." 

"  Oh  !  anything  new  and  startling  is  branded 
as  immoral.  You  see  that  handsome  vv'oman  on 
the  sofaV  Now,  she  is  a  woman  of  a  decidedly 
original  mind.  Because  she  is  so — because  she 
is  trying  to  reform  dress,  and — and — the 
marriage-laws,  narrow-minded  people  are  pre- 
judiced against  her." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  among  the  narrow- 
minded,  Lord  Athelstone/'  said  Miss  Brabazon, 
■coldly,  and  she  looked  the  other  w^ay. 

"Why?  Because  she  is  not  dressed  like 
everyone  else?  Fow  eire  the  last  person  to  be 
severe  on  that.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  her. 
I  assure  you  she  is  a  most  delightful  person  ;  so 
agreeable,  and  always  an  especial  favourite  with 
other  women." 

Sylvia  turned,  and  looked  straight  into  his 
eyes. 

'•  Is  she  an  especial  favourite  of  Lady  Athel- 
.stoue's?" 

He  winced. 
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"  My  wife  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  so 
very  clever  a  'woman,  and " 

''No  doubt  Lady  Athelstone  and  I  are  more 
on  a  par— and  I  had  rather  talk  to  her.  Where 
is  she?" 

'^I  left  her  in  the  big  room,  under  St.  John's 
care.  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  like  to 
see  her,  otherwise — otherwise — I  would  have 
taken  her  down  to  Barnes  before  this.  When 
may  we  come  ?" 

*'  Oh,  it  is  too  late  now.  We  go  to  Wiesbaden 
to-morrow." 

"For  how  long?     I  am  very  sorry." 

"  We  shall  probably  go  on  to  St.  Moritz 
afterwards,  to  give  mamma  strength,  and  we 
may  return  by  the  Italian  lakes ;  but  we  shall 
be  back  in  the  winter,  I  believe." 

He  answered  quickly — almost  without  re- 
flection— 

''And  that  will  be  too  late  for  me.  In  the 
winter  I  shall  be  in  America." 

"  In  America !     What  takes  you  there  T 

"I — think  of  giving  some  lectures.  I  have 
been  invited  to  do  so.     And  it  will  interest  me 
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to  visit  a  country  which  is  the  cradle,  if 
not  the  birthplace,  of  all  that  is  free  and  en- 
lightened." 

'*  Of  course.  Lady  Athelstone  goes  with 
you?" 

*'  No — I  think  not.  I  have  not  named  the 
subject  to  her  yet ;  but  I  doubt  whether  her 
health  would  stand  rapid  travelling ;  and  she 
hates  the  sea." 

She  said  nothing ;  she  turned  away. 

Madame  de  Surville  and  Briggs  came  up  at 
that  moment ;  and  Athelstone's  conversation 
during  the  next  few  minutes  was  devoted  to 
the  elder  lady.  She  listened  to  him  with 
some  curiosity,  tinctured  by  her  sense  of 
humom*,  as,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "  What  are 
you  about?  Are  you  writing?"  he  held  forth 
upon  the  approaching  emancipation  of  all 
classes  from  slavish  bonds  of  custom,  which  he 
was  helping  to  inaugurate. 

'^  It  is  a  pity  you  wouldn't  marry  him^  my 
dear,"  she  said  sotto  voce  to  Sylvia,  as  they 
sauntered  away  a  few  minutes  later.  "You 
would  have  prevented  his  talking — you  would 
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have    prevented    his   thinking    all   that   stuff." 

Miss  Brabazoii  flushed. 

*'  Should  1  ?     I  doubt  it." 

''  He  is  that  sort  of  man  that  a  clever  woman 
can  do  anything  she  likes  with." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  can.  It  is  very  sad."  Then 
she  added,  "  tie  is  thinking  of  leaving  his 
young  wife,  and  goinp;  off  to  America.  If  that 
is  the  consequence  of  having  enlarged  ideas,  let 
us  all  remain  narrow." 

"  He  would  not  think  of  going  to  America  if 
he  had  married  you." 

^' AVho  can  say  ?"  She  looked  magnificently 
scornful  as  she  added,  "  I  am  glad  I  did  not  put 
him  to  the  test." 

''  Ah !  you  might  have  made  something  of 
him.  I  used  to  like  him ;  there  was  a  great 
charm  about  the  handsome,  eager  young  fellow, 
though  he  was  always  dogmatical — always  a 
little  anxious  to  astonish  one.  But  he  is 
grown  ridiculous.  I  suppose  it  is  living  with  a 
half-educated  young  woman  who  thinks  all  he 
does  perfect." 

"I  am   afraid   it  is  from  not  living  enough 
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with  her.     And   I  doubt  her  thinking  now  all 
he  does  perfect." 

'*' You  don't  mean  that  he  neglects  her  ?" 

^'Perhaps  not  absolutely  that.  I  have  no 
right  to  say  so.     But "     She  paused. 

"  It  comes  to  what  I  said.  He  was  really 
attached  to  you — as  attached  as  he  could  be  to 
any  woman ^" 

'^  Yes — that  was  just  it." 

"  — And  his  attachment  would  have  strength- 
ened, you  would  have  had  an  immense  influence 
over  him;  he  would  have  been  a  different  man. 
My  favourite  Laudor  says^  '  Love  ahcays  makes  i 
us   better ;    religion   sometimes ;  power   never.'  | 
Wilfred  Athelstone's  love  is  weak,  you  seem  to 
say ;  and  certainly  he  has  very  little  religion. 
He  has  only  a  certain  power  from  his  talents 
and  his  position,  and  this^  without  guidance^  I 
see  will  prove  his  destruction." 
f       '^  A  man  who  requires  guidance  is  not  one  to   '- 
I  entrust  one's  happiness    to/'  returned  Sylvia, 
with   a    touch   of    something    akin    to    anger. 
''Look!"  she  continued.     *' Look  !     Do  you  see 
her  there,  in  white,  seated  under  that  picture 
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of  *  The  Forsaken/ — a  girl  standing  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  cold,  grey  sea  ?  The  expression  of 
Lady  Athelstone's  face  is  really  not  unlike  that 
of  the  girl.  How  thin  she  is  grown,  and  how 
weary  she  looks,  poor  thing  !  And  this  is  only 
the  beginning !" 

Madame  Barbara  calmly  surveyed  Nellie  and 
her  companion  for  some  minutes  without  reply. 

"That  is  Mr.  St.  John  beside  her?"  she  said 
at  last.  "  I  remember  his  honest  ugly  face  per- 
fectly.    I  hope  it  doesn't  belie  him." 

*'  I  have  heard  that  he  has  a  fine  character. 
I  scarcely  know  him.  He  is  a  great  friend  of 
Lord  Athelstone's.*' 

"  1  hope  he  is  a  true  friend  ...  I  hope  he  is 
honest." 

"Why  should  you  doubt  it — you  who  are 
such  a  physiognomist?" 

"  The  interest  he  takes  in  his  friend's  wife  is 
no  common  interest.  Did  I  not  hear  that  he 
once  wanted  to  marry  her?" 

"  There  was  some  rumour  of  the  sort.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  was  true — I  daresay  not." 

*'  What  you  can  see  as  well  as  I,  my  dear," 
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said  Madame  Barbara,  turning  and  looking  into 
Sylvia's  face,  *'  is  that  his  heart  and  soul  are 
wrapped  up  in  that  woman  now.  God  help 
her!" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FEW  days  later,  a  piece  of  news,  calculated 
-^  to  arouse  divergent  opinions  and  cause 
some  animadversion  among  elderly  dames,  cir- 
culated through  London  society  in  the  .space  of 
a  few  hours.  It  was  announced  at  White's  at 
five  o'clock_,  and  was  discussed  at  half  the  din- 
ner-tables that  night.  The  Dowager  Lady 
Athelstone  had,  after  much  hesitation,  consented 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto. 

Why  should  she  not  ?  said  some  of  her 
friends.  There  was  nothing  derogatory  to  her 
dignity  in  the  marriage.  The  Bishop  was  a 
most  charming  person,  of  independent  means, 
and  of  suitable  age.  She  had  no  longer  her 
son  to  think  of;  he  had  married  contrary  to 
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her  wishes — why  should  she  not  please  herself? 
Perhaps  there  was  no  answering  this,  which 
may  have  irritated  the  more  those  who  were 
adverse  to  the  match. 

Cynics,  like  Punchett,  said  the  Athelstone 
family  was  really  worth  its  weight  in  gold  :  it 
was  always  preparing  little  surprises  for  society. 
First  the  young  man  outrages  public  opinion 
by  the  publication  of  his  very  lively  love- 
poems  ;  then  he  shocks  all  the  traditions  of 
aristocracy  by  the  profession  of  socialistic  opin- 
ions ;  next  he  marries  a  milkmaid.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  how  that  will  end  ;  he  has  al- 
ready taken  to  flirting  desperately  with  another 
woman ;  but  in  the  meantime  his  mamma  pro- 
vides a  little  interlude  to  prevent  our  all  getting 
too  dull,  yhe  has  drawn  this  courtly  Bishop — 
who  no  one  will  believe  is  sincere,  he  is  so 
well-bred — into  her  toils.  All  this  is  really  like 
an  old  comedy,  so  full  of  intrigue — it  is  de- 
lightful ! 

Wilfred  was  probably  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared for  the  announcement ;  it  could  hardly  be 
but  that  he  must  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
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of  his  mother's  marrying  again,  and  six  months 
ago  he  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  receive 
the  Bishop  as  his  step-father.  Now  things 
were  changed ;  it  would  interfere  with  certain 
plans  of  Wilfred's,  in  which  he  meant  his 
mother  to  play  a  part.  He  was  annoyed,  but 
silent.  Henceforward  his  mother's  movements 
would  be  made  without  reference  to  him,  but 
depend  on  the  will  of  another. 

He  entered  his  wife's  room  one  morning,  and 
said,  abruptly, 

"  I  am  going  to  let  Athelstone  for  a  year, 
Nellie." 

"  Let  Athelstone  !     Oh  I  Wilfred,  why  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  to  go  back  there  at  present. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  behaved  insolently 
about  you.  And,  since  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  received  *"  remonstrances '  from  a  number 
of  the  clergy  and  others  about  the  opinions  I 
promulgate.  It  is  disagreeable  to  me  to  come 
into  contact  with  all  these  people  just  now.  I 
have  had  a  capital  offer  for  the  place  from  a 
Birmingham  man,  and  I  have  accepted  it." 
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'^  Will  your  mother  be  very  much  dis- 
tressed ?" 

"  Horrified ;  but  I  can't  help  that.  It  is 
better  the  place  should  be  lived  in  than  empty, 

and    next    winter "      Here    he    broke    off 

abruptly  ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  her 
of  his  American  scheme,  he  would  break  it  to 
her  gradually  as  the  time  drew  near.  '^  My 
mother  will  have  her  own  concerns  to  occupy 
her  now.  She  will  say  it  is  very  derogatory  to 
my  dignity  to  let  the  old  place ;  but  I  don't 
care  about  that,  I  only  hope  the  Bishop  will 
show  her  the  absurdity  of  all  such  rubbish." 

"  I  can't  help  being  sorry,  dear ;  I  was  so 
happy  at  Athelstone.  I  have  alw^ays  loved  it  so 
much.  But  I  daresay  you  are  right.  Where 
shall  we  go  ?" 

"I  have  heard  of  a  charming  cottage  in 
Wales^  where  I  should  like  to  spend  three 
months.     You  won't  mind?" 

"  Mind,  Wilfred !  I  shall  like  it,  with  you— 
oh !  so  much  better  than  London."  Then,  with 
a  little  trepidation,  "  We  shall  be  alone,  shan't 
wer 
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"  Yes,  virtually  ;  we  may  have  a  friend  or 
two.  I  daresay  old  Hubert  will  come  down  to 
see  us." 

A  letter  of  Nellie's  to  Mrs.  Goldwin,  written 
about  this  tinae,  portrays,  in  some  measure, 
the  state  of  the  young  wife's  mind,  and  serves 
to  show  how  her  character  bad  matured  during 
the  past  year.  If  she  did  not  write  with  entire 
openness  to  her  friend,  she  at  least  wrote  with 
more  openness  tolier  than  she  would  have  done 
to  any  other  person.  Her  reliance  on  Mrs. 
Gold  win's  discretion,  her  confidence  that  no- 
thing her  letters  might  contain  would  be  mis- 
construed by  her  tolerant,  large-minded  friend, 
emboldened  her  to  discuss  points  she  would  not 
otherwise  have  touched  upon.  The  letter  was 
addressed  to  \Yiesbadeu,  where  Mrs.  Goldwin 
had  joined  her  husband.     She  wrote  : 

"  We  have  been  in  London  three  months, 
since  I  returned  from  Brighton,  and  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  us 
to  leave  it,  but  not  for  dear  Athelstone, 
alas ! — Wilfred  has  let  it,  and  has  taken 
a   cottage    in    Wales.     At    all   events,   I   shall 
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be  alone  with  him,  more  than  I  have  been 
here,  where  he  is  so  constantly  occupied  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  see  much  of  him.  Nothing 
can  compensate  to  me  for  that  loss,  and  I  may 
confess  to  you  that  T  hate  London.  Wilfred 
will  not  go  into  what  is  called  'society;'  he 
took  me  to  a  few  of  the  great  houses  at  first, 
but  very  soon  gave  it  up.  His  mother  would 
have  taken  me  out — nay,  urged  it  as  almost  a 
duty,  seeing  that  '  the  world '  was  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  me — but  I  declined  ;  there  was, 
indeed,  no  virtue  in  this,  for,  without  Wilfred, 
I  should  not  have  been  amused.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  afraid  I  am  to  blame  for  not 
cultivating  my  husband's  friends  more.  I 
have  tried  to  like  them,  indeed  I  have,  but  I 
find  their  society  paralyses  my  energies.  No 
doubt  this  is  my  fault,  but  I  cannot  help  it, 
Wilfred  says  my  mind  is  contracted,  and  needs 
expanding.  I  am  sure  it  does  ;  but  somehow  I 
do  not  feel  that  these  are  the  people  to  do  it. 
Their  conversation  is  distasteful  to  me;  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  about  which  I  know  nothing 
fatigues  me ;  while  the  ridicule  of  things  about 
VOL.  III.  H 
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'which  I  feel  strongly  is  often  offensive.  In  both 
cases  I  am  silent,  and  my  silence  is  not  un- 
naturally regarded  as  a  proof  of  imbecility.  I 
overheard  this  dialogue  the  other  night :  '  One 
might  as  well  try  to  get  sparks  from  a  bit  of 
lead  as  draw  anything  from  that  young  Lady 
Athelstone  !'  said  a  lady  to  her  neighbour,  who 
replied,  *  With  her  education,  one  can't  expect 
much  ;  but  at  least  she  might  follow  her  brilliant 
husband's  lead.  When  a  woman  marries  such 
a  husband  as  that,  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  adopt 
his  views.'  Now,  unfortunately,  that  is  just 
what  I  ceiunot  do  ;  I  cannot  shake  off  the  beliefs 
and  prejudices  in  which  I  was  bred.  I  know 
that,  in  every  respect,  I  am  immeasurably  my 
dear  husl?and's  inferior,  but  I  cannot  see  every- 
thing with  his  eyes  ;  I  even  think  that,  if  I  could 
make  him  see  with  mine,  he  would  be  happier. 
There  is  one  person  whom  he  regards  as  very 
admirable,  for  whom  I  have  a  special  aversion. 
She  is  very  handsome  and  very  clever,  but  she 
has  no  religion,  and  disseminates  horrible 
doctrines  about  marriage;  yet  dear  Wilfred,  in 
his  chivalrous  enthusiasm  for  what  he  considers 
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a  noble  and  suffering  woman,  has  taken  up  her 
cause  warmly.  This  is  another  reason  why  I 
am  glad  we  are  leaving  London. 

"  How  I  wish,  dear  friend,  I  were  cleverer, 
and  worthier  of  him !  This  is  my  daily  regret, 
my  almost  constant  thought.  A  fortnight  ago 
I  saw  her,  that  beautiful,  noble  woman  who 
ought  to  have  been  his  wife — if  she  had  loved 
him !  It  was  at  the  Academy  soiree.  She 
came  up  and  spoke  to  me  with  the  old  sweet 
graciousness,  which  is  unlike  everyone  else's 
manner  in  the  world.  She  used  to  awe  me  a 
little  ;  I  never  could  feel  that  now.  There  is  a 
tender  sympathy  in  her  voice  which  draws  me 
irresistibly  to  her.  But  circumstances,  I  sup- 
pose, will  prevent  our  ever  being  intimate.  She 
has  left  England,  and  I  do  not  know  when  we 
may  meet  again.  By4he-by,  I  think  she  said 
they  were  going  to  Wiesbaden ;  so  perhaps  you 
may  meet," 

And  they  did  meet.  The  acquaintance,  which 
had  been  slight  in  Rome,  was  renewed.  They 
liked  each  other,  and  had  one  subject  of  common 
interest — Nellie.      The     result    of    those    con- 

H  2 
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versations  was  to  have  a  painful  impression 
on  Mary  Goldwin's  mind.  Nellie's  letter 
had  distressed  her ;  the  truth  which  she  in- 
stinctively felt,  Sylvia  Brabazon's  words  corro- 
borated. 

"  Lady  Athelstone  looks  ill,"  she  said  ;  "  like 
a  person  who  is  possessed  by  some  fear  which 
she  cannot  shake  off." 

"  That  may  be  morbid.  But  he  ?  Does  he 
strike  you  as  happy?  as  being  really  attached 
to  her?" 

Sylvia  waited  a  minute  or  two  before  she 
replied.  Her  large  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
lake  in  the  public  garden,  near  which  they  sat. 
She  did  not  look  up ;  but  a  slight  spot  of  colour 
came  into  her  cheek. 

"  Lord  Athelstone's  is  a  very  difficult  charac- 
ter to  read.  I  once  thought  I  could  read  it, 
but  I  was  mistaken.  How  much  or  how  little 
he  cares  for  an3'one  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  for 
he  does  not  know  himself.  The  marriage  is 
certainly  not  what  I  had  hoped  it  would  be; 
but  she  is  very  young,  and  does  not  at  present 
supply  the  mental  stimulus  he  needs.     I  dare- 
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say  he  is  fond  of  her.  He  does  not  mean  to 
neglect  her — has  no  idea  that  she  suffers ;  but 
she  has  no  power  over  him,  and  he  possesses, 
unfortunately,  but  little  over  himself.  I  have 
grown  to  think  it  a  miserable  thing  when  a 
man  is  thus  easily  influenced.  I  once  thought 
it  would  be  beautiful  to  exercise  such  sway.  I 
should  now  dread  it.'^ 

"  Poor  child  !*'  sighed  Mrs.  Goldwin,  present- 
ly. "  I  wish  you  were  near  her,  Miss  Brabazon. 
I  am  afraid  she  has  not  a  single  friend  to  whom 
she  can  appeal  for  com.fort  or  advice,  except 
Hubert  St.  John ;  and  that  is  not  w^hat  I 
should  wish." 

"Is  he  not  a  most  excellent  man?" 

"  Yes.  But  he  is  a  man  who  feels  strongly 
— too  strongly,  I  fear,  in  this  case,  to  be  an 
impartial  friend." 

Then  she  abruptly  changed  the  subject,  and 
never  again  spoke  of  Hubert  to  Miss  Brabazon. 
She  felt  instinctively  how  much  her  cousin  Avas 
suffering  at  this  time.  It  was  a  state  of  things 
for  which  she  saw  no  remedy.  Advice  to  him 
would  be   utterly  thrown  away.     And  Nellie, 
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she  knew,  was  safe.  Hubert  was  sacrificiug  bis 
life  to  "  aD  idea."  It  was  thus  Mary  Goldwiu 
viewed  the  passion  which  dominated  the  young 
man's  existence,  and  which  she  so  deeply 
deplored.  She  felt  she  had  no  right  to  try  to 
deprive  young  Lady  Athelstone  of  a  firm  and 
devoted  friend.  Still  she  heartily  wished  he 
was  not  so  much  at  Whitehall  Gardens. 

Wilfred  had  not  told  his  wife  the  true  cause 
of  his  letting  Athelstone,  neither  did  he  tell  his 
mother,  when  she  implored  him  "  to  reconsider 
a  decision  which  must  materially  lower  his 
position  in  the  county." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  my  dear  mother:  the 
thing  is  done." 

What  was  the  use  of  aggravating  the  evil  by 
the  information  that  he  had  largely  exceeded 
his  income  this  year,  and  that  he  must  retrench 
his  expenses  or  go  to  the  Jews  V  He  was  very 
generous ;  and  the  calls  upon  his  purse  since  he 
came  to  London  had  been  various.  His  fortune, 
sufficient  for  his  father's  manner  of  life,  hospit- 
able as  the  old  county  magnate  had  been,  was 
not  such  as  to  admit  of  his  son's  keeping  up  a 
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similar  establishment,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  munificent  donations  in  support  of 
various  objects  he  was  induced  to  befriend.  It 
was  impossible  to  say  what  sums'  had  passed 
through  Mrs.  TuUia  Whiteside's  hands ;  it  was 
only  when  his  banker's  book  showed  him  a 
balance  considerably  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger  that  he  was  compelled  to  look  his  affairs 
steadily  in  the  face. 

The  only  person  to  whom  he  confided  his 
difficulties  was  Madame  de  Waldeck,  and  she 
it  was  who  suggested  the  idea  of  his  giving  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United 
States.     She  said, 

"  Your  name  is  alread}^  well  known  there. 
Your  poems,  your  speeches,  are  no  doubt  dis- 
cussed— equally  admired  and  abused.  It  is 
known  that  you  have  enlarged  views  on  all 
subjects ;  and  then  you  are  a  lord !  The  at- 
traction of  listening  to  a  lord,  who  is  at  once 
a  poet  and  a  socialist,  will  draw  crowds.  It 
will  be  a  great  success.  Y'ou  may  clear  nearly 
four  thousand  pounds  in  three  months,  and 
enjoy  a  delightful  tour — one  which  wdll  be  *  a 
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series  of  ovations/  as  the  papers  say,  into  the 
bargain." 

The  proposition  startled  even  Wilfred  at 
first,  but  by 'degrees  he  accustomed  his  mind  to 
the  idea.  After  that,  he  sought  to  fortify  his 
position  with  sophistical  arguments  against  the 
objections  which  he  foresaw  would  be  urged  to 
the  scheme.  He  would  leave  Nellie  with  his 
mother  ;  but  this  plan  fell  to  the  ground,  natu- 
rally, when  the  dowager  announced  her  engage- 
ment. A  few  weeks  later,  it  was  decided  that 
she  and  the  Bishop  were  to  visit  the  Holy  Land 
next  winter.  Lady  Athelstone  would  not  even 
have  the  protection  of  her  mother-in-law's  pres- 
ence in  England.  He  was  annoyed  ;  but  must 
he  abandon  his  scheme  on  this  account  ?  No, 
he  would  make  a  spinster  cousin  of  his  come 
and  stay  with  his  wife  during  his  absence.  No 
one  could  then  say  a  word  ;  and  as  to  Nellie, 
why,  she  always  accepted  everything  that  he 
proposed  without  a  murmur.  He  had  brought 
himself  to  believe  that  he  could  easily  reconcile 
her  to  his  absence  for  three  months,  when  he 
represented  to  her  how  important  to  his  inter- 
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Iff 
-ests,  to  his  influence,  and  to  his  reputation,  this 

visit  to  the  States  would  be. 

Of  course^  he  was  conscious  that  everything 
depended  on  the  way  in  which  this  thing  was 
^'  put."  But  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of 
"putting"  things,  even  to  himself,  being  equal- 
ly desirous  to  satisfy  his  conscience  and  not  to 
be  thwarted  in  whatsoever  he  was  minded  to 
do. 

Sylvia  Brabazon  was  the  only  person  to 
whom  he  had  been  stung  to  speak  of  his  pro- 
ject. Why  ?  He  knew  that  she  would  repre- 
hend it ;  he  knew  that,  in  the  old  days,  she 
would  have  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  such 
a  step  ;  he  knew  that,  had  she  been  his  wife,  he 
would  never  even  have  contemplated  it.  But 
be  was  irritated  by  her  manner ;  he  wished  to 
startle  her ;  perhaps  he  hoped  that  she  would 
urge  him  eloquently  to  renounce  the  idea,  in 
order  that  he  might  prove  how  completely  her 
influence  was  destroyed.  This  was  childish ; 
lout  then  Wilfred,  Lord  Athelstone,  aged  twenty- 
four,  reformer,  legislator,  poet,  was  but  a  spoiled 
child. 
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'*  What  is  this  Miss  Brabazon  tells  me  of 
Lord  Athelstone's  probable  visit  alone  to  America 
next  winter?  I  have  not  alluded  to  it  in  writ- 
ing to  Nellie,  for  her  husband  has  not  thought 
fit  to  tell  her  of  his  intention  yet,  it  seems.  It 
is  most  deplorable.  What  will  the  world  say  ? 
Poor  Nellie,  left  alone,  will  be  miserable.  Can't 
you  try  to  persuade  hiui  to  give  up  this  wild 
idea?" 

Thus  ran  a  passage  in  one  of  Mary  Goldwin's 
letters  to  Hubert.  He  had  heard  nothing  of 
this,  and  was  startled.  The  Athelstones  had 
already  left  London  for  Wales,  where  Hubert 
was  invited  to  join  them. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

'I7AGLESCRAG  was  no  more  than  a  long- 
-^^  cottage,  one  story  high,  situated  a  few 
feet  from  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff  on  the  w^est- 
ern  coast  of  Wales.  In  the  fact  that  this  cliff 
was  thickly  wooded  with  pines,  which  had  been 
cut  away  in  front  of  the  cottage  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  acre,  consisted  the  peculiarity  and 
the  charm  of  the  situation.  All  the  rooms, 
except  the  oiSces,  faced  the  sea.  Between 
them  and  it  was  a  space  of  level  lawn,  on 
which  were  a  few  old-fashioned  flower-beds — 
a  sweet  tangle  of  bloom,  springing  up  without 
rule  or  principle  of  colour,  but  harmonious  ta 
the  eye,  as  all  Nature's  combinations  are.  A 
sun-dial  stood  on  this  grass-plat ;  some  benches 
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^vere  ou  the  lawn,  overlooking  the  rocks  and 
the  sea  beyond. 

The  plan  of  the  cottage,  which  had  been 
built  by  a  rheumatic  admiral  some  sixty  years 
since,  was  simple.  A  broad  passage,  into  which 
the  hall-door,  with  its  deep  rustic  porch,  opened, 
ran  along  the  back  of  the  house.  Into  this 
passage  all  the  rooms  opened.  At  the  north 
end  the  offices  and  servants'  rooms  bulged  out 
towards  the  east ;  at  the  south,  a  bath  and 
some  dressing  and  lumber-closets  formed  a 
corresponding  though  smaller  excrescence. 
There  was  but  one  large  best  bed-room,  which 
still  Avent  by  the  name  of  '^  the  Admiral's,"  and 
two  smaller  ones,  all  opening  on  the  lawn ;  and 
three  sitting-rooms,  one  of  which  was  of  con- 
siderable size,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  cottage, 
facing  the  hall-door,  and  having  a  very  wide 
and  deep  bay-window.  The  Avails  of  this 
pleasant  chamber  were  hung  Avith  an  old 
Chinese  paper,  such  as  one  rarely  sees  now,  in 
Avhich  birds  of  strange  plumage  had  refuge  in 
trees  of  impossible  growth,  the  atmosphere  both 
inhaled   being  of  a   pigeon's   egg   green.     An 
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Indian  cabinet,  some  fine  Nankin  jars,  and 
dishes  of  Burmese  metal-work  further  indicated 
the  sea-faring  life  which,  after  ev^ery  vicissitude 
of  climate,  had  ended  peacefully  in  this  quiet 
corner  of  the  world.  To  him  it  had  been  rest ; 
he  had  wished  for  nothing  more.  To  his 
daughter,  now  a  middle-aged  matron  who  had 
never  journeyed  further  than  London  or  Har- 
rowgate,  it  was  intolerably  dull ;  and,  whenever 
she  could  let  Eaglescrag  for  the  summer,  she 
was  delighted  to  do  so. 

In  this  room  Nellie  read,  or  worked,  or  played 
on  the  piano ;  in  which  latter  accomplishment 
she  was  desirous  to  improve  herself,  being  but 
a  beginner,  and  labouring  under  the  delusion 
that  Wilfred  would  be  pleased  could  she  become 
a  tolerable  performer.  The  fact  was  that,  like 
most  poets,  he  cared  little  for  music ;  and  his 
wife's  "  practising "  was  a  trial  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  supported  with  great  fortitude. 
He  wrote  in  the  adjoining  room ;  and,  if  he 
cursed  the  piano,  it  was  in  silence.  During  the 
first  days  after  their  arrival,  he  was  shut  up 
here,  and  his  wife  saw  nothing  of  him  till  the 
vol,  UL  h 
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evening.  Then,  one  morning,  a  MS.  was  des- 
patched to  the  printers  by  post ;  after  which,  he 
came  in  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  well 
pleased  at  having  achieved  a  difficult  task,  and 
proposed  to  Nellie  to  go  out  sailing. 

The  sun  was  hot,  and  the  sea  anything  but 
smooth,  and  she  was  an  indifferent  sailor;  but 
she  did  not  hesitate.  The  delight  of  being  with 
Wilfred  alone  for  some  hours  compensated  for 
everything.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  sail- 
ing, and  was  engrossed  for  some  time  after  they 
started  in  managing  the  boat  with  the  man 
who  accompanied  them.  At  last,  when  they 
were  well  out  to  sea,  and  the  sail  was  trimmed 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  sat  down 
on  the  bench  facing  her.  How  handsome  he 
looked  in  his  blue  jersey,  his  cheek  flushed  by 
the  wind!  This  was  a  different  man  from  the 
sallow  student  with  knit  brows  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  lately. 

"  You  look  pale,  my  child,"  he  said. 

She  tried  to  smile.  *'  I  always  feel  giddy  at 
sea." 

"  Ah  I  you  would  never  stand  a   long  sea- 
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voyage.  I  was  sure  of  it."  Then,  after  a 
pause — "  What  day  does  old  Hubert  come  ?" 

"  The  beginning  of  next  week." 

"We  have  another  spare  room;  it  may  as 
well  be  occupied.  I  should  like  you  to  write 
and  ask  Madame  de  Waldeck." 

There  was  no  reply  for  some  minutes.  At 
last  she  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  I  hoped  we  were  to  be  alone  here." 

"flow  can  we  be  aloue^  if  Hubert  comes  f 

"  I  had  much  rather  he  were  not  coming." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  him  ?" 

"  So  I  do  ;  but  I  had  rather  be  alone  with 

you." 

"We  can't  be  always  alone.  A  man  wants 
some  further  interchange  of  thought ;  and  a 
woman,  too.  As  it  is,  a  third  person  is  always 
in  the  way,  and  Madame  de  Waldeck  will  make 
us  an  even  number." 

Then  Nellie  nerved  herself  for  a  great  effort 
of  courage.     Her  voice  shook  as  she  said, 

"Mr.  St.  John  does  not  like  Madame  de 
Waldeck— neither  do  I." 

Wilfred  was  surprised  and  annoyed.   He  took 
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the   pipe   from   his   mouth,   and  replied,    more 
sharply  than  he  had  ever  done  to  her  before, 

*'I  am  sorry  for  it.  As  to  Hubert,  he  hasn't 
spoken  twice  in  his  life  to  her,  so  it  can  only  be 
prejudice — a  prejudice  unworthy  of  a  man,  and 
which  I  should  have  thought  him  superior  to. 
As  to  you,  Nellie,  you  seem,  unfortunately,  to 
like  no  women — especially  no  clever  ones — 
which  is  a  great  mistake." 

"  I  like  Miss  Brabazon  very^  very  much." 
"You  are  not  likely  to  see  much  of  her.  But 
I  hoped  you  would  have  cultivated  some  of  my 
present  friends — women  who  are  strenuous 
workers  for  the  removal  of  error  and  the  de- 
struction of  evil  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
you  have  avoided  them.  Madame  de  Waldeck 
is  a  very  superior  woman,  and  one  who  has 
suffered  injustice  and  misapprehension.  You 
might  learn  much  from  her  if  you  chose.  Nar- 
row-mindedness is  abhorrent  to  me.  1  should 
have  liked  my  wife  to  share  my  views,  and  to 
despise  public  opinion.  But  then  it  is  no  use 
hoping  for  that,  I  see.  If  you  choose  to  bind 
yourself   as    a    slave    to    the   Avorld's   chariot, 
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you  will  only  find  that  its  wheels  crush  you." 

Poor  Nellie  !  She  felt  crushed  by  more  cruel 
wheels  than  the  world's. 

"  Say  no  more,  dear  Wilfred.  I  will  write  to 
her." 

He  was  in  brilliant  spirits  during  the  rest  of 
the  sail.  He  took  great  care  that  she  should 
not  get  wet,  from  the  waves  which  broke  seve- 
ral times  over  the  boat,  covering  her  with 
tarpaulin,  and  arranging  the  cushions  for  her 
head,  as  he  would  have  done  for  a  suffering 
child.  Was  she  not  a  child,  whose  whims  and 
fancies  were  of  no  serious  account? 

The  child,  however,  was  now  a  wife,  and  the 
whim  she  had  expressed  was  one  not  so  lightly 
removed.  She  remained  silent  and  depressed. 
But  neither  that  afternoon,  nor  subsequently, 
did  the  recollection  of  what  she  had  said  dis- 
quiet Wilfred ;  and  this  was  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

That    her   dislike   of  Madame   de  Waldeck 

was  deepening  into  a  passionate  jealousy  was 

what  he  never  saw.     Her  dread  of  this  visit 

was  like   a  nightmare,  it  weighed  heavily  at 

VOL.  III.  I 
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her  heart — the  restfuhiess  of  Eaglescrag  was 
gone. 

The  reply  to  Lady  Athelstone's  brief  note  of 
invitation  came  by  return  of  post.  Madame  de 
Waldeck  regretted  that  she  could  not  leave 
London  till  the  middle  of  the  following  week, 
and  that  her  visit  must  be  limited  to  a  few 
days,  as  she  had  engagements  to  lecture  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Nellie  breathed 
more  freely ;  she  had  anticipated  that  this  in- 
fliction would  be  prolonged  for  weeks — for  a 
short  time  anything  could  be  endured. 

It  was  the  night  of  St.  John's  arrival,  and  the 
two  men  were  pacing  the  terrace  at  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  smoking  their  cigars  after  Lady 
Athelstone  had  retired.  The  talking  had  been 
done  chiefly  by  Wilfred  during  the  evening. 
Hubert  had  struck  him  as  more  pre-occupied 
than  usual ;  but  then  he  had  seen  very  little  of 
his  friend  lately.  Nellie  had  observed  no 
change.  She  never  looked  up  from  her  work 
without  finding  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her — she 
Avas  used  to  it  now.     The  fidelity  she  read  there 
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■was  pleasant,  as  the  fidelity  we  read  in  the  eyes 
of  a  faithful  dog,  and  it  said  to  her  no  more. 
Once,  when  Madame  de  Waldeck's  name  was 
casually  mentioned,  as  being  expected  later  in 
the  week,  he  frowned,  and  Lady  Athelstone 
glanced  from  him  to  her  husband,  hoping  the 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  on  his  friend's  face 
would  not  be  lost  upon  Wilfred.  It  was  en- 
tirely so.  He  was  generally  too  engrossed  in 
what  he  was  saying  not  to  be  obtuse  to  its 
effect  upon  others  ;  and  this  would,  no  doubt, 
prevent  his  ever  being  an  orator.  The  man  to 
move  multitudes  must  keep  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  his  auditory. 

The  two  men  were  alone  now.  It  was  a  dark 
night;  a  few  stars  above,  and  the  burning  ends 
of  their  cigars,  did  not  give  sufficient  light  to 
see  each  others'  faces ;  the  wash  of  the  waves 
below,  and  a  little  wind  through  the  pine 
branches  now  and  again,  were  the  only  accom- 
paniment to  their  words, 

"  Is  it  true,  Athelstone,  that  you  are  going 
to  America  ?" 

I  2 
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*' Who  told  you?" 

"  Mary  Goldwin  wrote  that  she  had  heard  the 
rumour  from  Miss  Brabazon." 

*'  Women  can  never  hold  their  tongues.  Yes, 
I  have  some  idea  of  it ;  but  I  have  not  men- 
tioned it  yet  to  Nellie,  and  therefore  I  donH  want 
it  talked  about.  You  see,  I  can't  take  her ;  she 
suffers  horribly  at  sea,  and  would  knock  up 
with  the  fatigue  of  constant  travelling,  and  I 
shall  have  to  make  long  journeys  almost  daily. 
I  am  going  on  a  lecturing  tour." 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  lecture  about  ?" 

"  Oh  !  a  variety  of  subjects — things  I  want  to 
ventilate  my  views  upon." 

*'  And  is  the  attraction  of  lecturing  so  great 
as  to  make  you  leave  j^our  wife,  and  all  your 
home-duties  in  England?" 

"The  truth  is,  I  have  spent  more  money 
than  J  ought  this  year ;  I  am  to  be  paid  very 
largely,  and  it  is  an  easy  way  of  getting  out  of 
my  difficulties." 

'*  Easy  ?  I  think  it  is  the  worst  way  I  ever 
heard  of.  You  must  give  up  this  idea ;  you 
must  indeed." 
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*'  Indeed  I  shall  do  no  such  thing !  Why 
should  IV  I  could  write  nothing  in  three 
months  that  would  bring  me  a  tenth  of  the 
money,  and  money  I  must  have." 

"  Retrench  ;  sell  your  town  house ;  take  your 
wife  abroad,  do  anything  but  this.  You  have 
no  idea  the  injury  you  will  do.  Taking  simply 
the  lowest  worldly  view  of  the  thing ''' 

"  — That  I  decline  to  take.  People  will  think 
it  derogatory  to  a  peer  to  go  round  the  States 
lecturing  for  money.     I  care  nothing  for  that." 

"  Then  take  the  next  argument  in  the  scale 
against  it.  You  are  ambitious  to  be  a  reformer. 
Your  capacity  for  influencing  the  world  will  be 
entirely  marred,  if  the  judgment  formed  of  your 
conduct  be  an  adverse  one.  Your  wife  is  absolutely 
alone  in  the  world.  From  the  circumstances  of  her 
early  hfe,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other 
young  woman  as  much  so.  The  world  at  first 
resented  your  marrying  as  you  did,  but  at  least 
it  was  in  harmony  with  your  views  of  '  equality.' 
If  such  a  marriage  is  not  justified  by  devotion, — 
if,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  you  start  off* 
for  America  alone "     He  stopped  dead  short 
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in  his  Avalk,  struck  by  a  sudden  thought.    *'  You 
are  going  alone  ?     You  have  no  companion  ?" 

Wilfred,  with  all  his  faults,  was  incapable  of 
prevarication.  He  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  not  to  answer  that  direct  question.  He 
knew  the  conclusion  at  which  Hubert  would 
arrive,  and  it  was  a  false  one.  He  was  not  in 
love  with  Madame  de  Waldeck.  The  woman, 
by  her  extraordinary  cleverness,  had  obtained 
considerable  influence  over  him  ;  but  it  was  not 
an  influence  of  the  passions,  still  less  of  the 
heart ;  it  was  purely  an  intellectual  ascendancy, 
which  absorbed  his  interest  for  the  time  being, 
and  rendered  other  society  flat.  Thus  he,  no 
doubt,  "put  it"  to  himself.  But  how  far  this 
result  was  due  to  subtle  flattery,  and  feminine 
skill  in  pandering  to  his  peculiar  weaknesses, 
still  more  what  the  ultimate  effects  of  a  pro- 
longed subjection  to  such  influence  might  be, 
were  questions  he  never  asked  himself.  There 
are  few  things  a  self-indulgent  man  will  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  are  justifiable.  Wilfred's 
intimacy  with  Madame  de  Waldeck  had  been, 
up  to  the  present  time,  in  one  sense,  innocent. 
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He  persuaded  himself  it  would  always  remain 
so.  Butj  not  being  an  absolute  fool,  he  was 
conscious  that  the  world, — and  Hubert  stood  in 
the  light  of  "the  world"  at  this  moment, — 
would  decline  to  believe  this. 

*'If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  lam  going  alone/' 
he  replied,  reluctantly^  after  a  pause,  "  it  would 
be  the  strict  truth,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  con- 
vey a  false  impression  to  you.  I  hope  not  to  be 
alone  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  that  I  am 
in  the  States.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  similar 
engagement,  to  lecture^  and  I  hope  we  may 
travel  together.  What  I  tell  you^  Hubert,  of 
course  is  in  confidence;  I  am  going  to  do 
nothing  I  am  ashamed  of,  but  there  are  reasons 
why,  for  the  present,  I  do  not  wish  my  move- 
ments to  be  discussed." 

"  I  shall  speak  of  your  plans  to  no  one,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  for  the  best  reason :  that  I 
hope  they  will  never  be  carried  into  execution. 
Is  your  wife  the  last  to  be  informed  of  them  ? 
And  have  you  reflected  how  cruelly  she  will 
suffer  ?  Why,  in  God's  name,"  he  added,  with 
sudden  passion,  "  did  you  marry,  Athelstone,  if 
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it  was  to  try  her  thus  ?  If  you  do  this  thing — 
if  you  and  your  friend  go  off  to  the  States^  I 
give  you  my  word  I  believe  you  will  break  her 
heart." 

''You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
that.  Nellie  is  extremely  sensible — far  more  so 
than  you  give  her  the  credit  of  being.  She 
unfortunately  does  not  always  see  things  as  I 
do  ;  but  I  have  never  found  her  deaf  to  reason, 
or  given  to  overstrained  sentimentality.  When 
I  point  out  to  her  that  my  absence  for  three  or 
four  months  is  a  necessity  which  cannot  be  ob- 
viated, except  by  crippling  our  means  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come,  she  is  too  wise^  and, 
I  hope,  has  too  much  confidence  in  me,  not  to 
look  at  the  thing  in  its  just  light.  But  I  want 
to  spare  her  the  prolonged  pain  of  thinking  of 
our  separation  for  months  beforehand,  and 
therefore  I  defer  speaking  of  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  I  think  you  are  making  a  great  mistake." 
Hubert  had  regained  his  self-command,  and 
spoke  with  quiet  sternness.  **  If  you  are  re- 
solved to  do  this,  before  you  make  your  final 
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arraagements,  you  ought  to  speak  to  Lady 
Athelstone,  and  not  run  the  chance  of  her  hear- 
ing it  by  some  side-wind.  But  I  shall  say  no 
more.  I  have  spoken  to  you  warmly,  perhaps 
too  warmly_,  as  a  friend.  Henceforward  I  shall 
give  no  advice;  you  must  take  your  own 
course." 

He  threw  away  his  cigar,  and  would  have 
turned  towards  the  house ;  but  Wilfred's  desire 
to  defend  his  position,  and  to  air  all  the  specious 
arguments  in  support  of  it  which  he  would  be 
called  upon  to  use  before  long,  was  not  to  be 
thwarted.  He  talked  plausibly,  almost  elo- 
quently. St.  John  remained  silent.  He  was 
not  to  be  entrapped  into  admitting  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  such  a  course  of  conduct 
could  be  justifiable.  It  was  past  midnight  when 
the  two  men  retired  to  rest. 

There  was  but  one  post,  in  and  out,  at 
Eaglescrag.  It  came  in  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  left  at  one.  To  answer  Wilfred's 
numerous  correspondents  by  return-post  was 
impossible.  On  the  morning  after  the  colloquy 
just  recorded,  the  bag  contained  a  thick  packet 
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of  MS.  and  proof-sheets.  Nellie  and  Hubert 
were  present  when  Wilfred  tore  open  the  cover. 

"  I  want  to  return  this,  corrected,  if  possible, 
at  once,"  he  said.  "Will  you  both  help  me? 
If  we  divide  the  *copy'  into  three  parts,  we 
shall  get  through  it  by  post-hour.  There  are 
the  first  pages  for  you,  Nellie.  Tou  have  only 
to  be  careful,  and  compare  the  proof,  line  by 
line,  with  the  MS.,"  and  he  handed  to  each  a 
third  of  the  sheets  before  him. 

"Prose!"  exclaimed  St.  John.  "I  did  not 
know  you  ever  wrote  in  prose.     What  is  it?" 

"A  pamphlet  which  I  have  promised  should 
be  published  next  week,  simultaneously  with 
the  delivery  of  Madame  de  Waldeck's  lectures 
at  Liverpool.  I  believe  it  will  sell  well,"  and 
he  fell  to  at  once  examining  the  portion  he  had 
retained  for  his  own  correction. 

Hubert's  eyes,  at  that  moment,  fell  upon  the 
word  "Divorce,"  heading  each  page.  With 
knit  brows,  he  attacked  the  fragment  before 
him ;  certainly  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  detect 
the  substitution  of  a  comma  for  a  semicolon. 
At  the  end  of  a  minute  or  two,  he  looked  across 
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the  table.  Lady  Athelstone  seemed  turned  to 
stone.  Her  face  was  deadly  white  ;  her  respira- 
tion hardly  perceptible.  She  had  read  the  first 
few  lines,  and  then  a  film  had  gathered  before 
her  eyes.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had 
truly  seized  the  import  of  those  words  ?  Could 
it  be  that  Wilfred — her  husband — had  written 
them? 

She  remembered  afterwards  that  some  one — 
she  supposed  it  was  Mr.  St.  John — had  fetched 
a  tumbler  of  water,  and  given  it  to  her. 

Wilfred,  engrossed  in  his  proof-sheets,  was- 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 

There  w^as  a  dead  silence.  She  drank  the 
Avater,  and  then  read  on,  at  first  mechanically ;. 
but  by  degrees  her  mind  cleared  ;  she  under- 
stood fully  the  import  of  the  words  before  her. 

Here  is  a  passage  which  shows  the  style  and 
line  of  argument  of  this  new  ''  Protest  in  favour 
of  Divorce  "  : — 

"  Great  men  of  all  ages  and  of  all  religions 
have  felt  the  oppression  of  a  chain  ^which,  when 
riveted  upon  them,  they  believed  to  be  of  gold, 
and  which,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  proved  to  be- 
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of  iron  and  of  lead,  wearing  to  the  flesh,  and 
entering  into  the  very  soul.  To  go  no  further 
back  than  this  century,  think  of  Napoleon, 
Shelley,  and  many  other  prominent  men  nearer 
our  own  day,  who  have  sought  to  rid  them- 
selves of  bonds  which  had  become  unendurable, 
and  have  been  stigmatized  as  cruel  or  immoral 
for  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  justifi- 
able impulse.  How  much  crime  would  have 
been  as^oided,  how  much  misery  spared,  how 
many  a  life  would  have  been  rendered  happy 
and  useful  that  has  been  blasted  by  an  early 
marriage^  had  not  the  Church  anathematized 
the  '  putting  asunder '  of  those  '  whom  God 
hath  joined  !'  The  wisdom  of  any  doctrine  is 
best  shown  by  its  tendency  to  raise  man's  fallen 
nature.  The  guile  and  treachery  engendered 
by  an  outward  subservience  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  Avhen  hearts  have  ceased  to  beat  in  unison, 
debases  it.  AVhy  should  we  expect  of  a  fallible 
human  being  that,  in  the  tender  early  summer 
of  life,  wheu  the  flesh  and  the  judgment  are 
alike  weak,  he  should  make  such  election  as,  in 
the   rich  maturity  of  autumn,  he   shall   never 
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desire  to  cancel?  Is  it  not  a  premium  upon 
vice  to  render  a  man's  freedom  from  the  living 
death  of  an  uncongenial  union  contingent  upon 
his  committing  a  sin,  or  conniving  at  his  wife's 
committing  it  ?  Constituted  as  we  are,  bonds 
which  perjury  or  death  alone  can  dissever  are 
immoral,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  very 
evil  they  aim  at  correcting. 

"  Let  the  contract  of  marriage,  like  any  other 
covenant  between  civilized  beings,  be  binding 
so  long  as  each  contracting  party  desires  it 
should  be  so.  When  mutual  consent  points  to 
a  separation,  and  the  consequent  possibiHty  of 
forming  new  ties,  whereby  each  may  become 
happier,  and  therefore  better^  members  of  the 
great  Human  Family,  it  is  iniquitous  to  demand 
that  one  or  other  should  pass  through  the  de- 
grading courtyard  of  crime  before  being  per- 
mitted to  arrive  at  healthier  upper  chambers, 
through  which  the  air  of  heaven,  untainted  by 
treachery,  untroubled  by  dispute,  blows  freely.'^ 

She  was  quite  calm,  but  it  was  the  calm  of  a 
person  who  has  received  a  deadly  hurt.  After 
eighteen  months  of  marriage,  her  husband,  at 
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the  iiistig;itiou  of  the  woman  who  would  be 
their  guest  to-morrow,  had  written  in  support 
of  that  woman's  horrible  doctrines.  He  advo- 
cated the  loosening  of  the  marriage-tie.  To 
poor  Nellie  it  seemed  that  this  could  bear  but 
one  interpretation. 

AVhen  she  had  read  to  the  end  of  the  portion 
allotted  to  her,  she  had  the  courage  to  take 
the  MS.  and  compare  it,  line  by  line,  as  Wilfred 
had  directed  her,  with  the  proofs.  And  then, 
looking  up,  and  finding  St.  John's  eyes  fixed 
on  her,  she  stretched  her  hand  across  the  table, 
and  pointed  to  the  sheets  before  him.  Fie 
handed  them  in  silence. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  hiter,  she  rose  quietly 
and  left  the  room. 

A  conversation  between  Lorenzo  and  Miss 
Staples,  concerning  their  master  and  mistress, 
is  being  carried  on  about  the  same  time.  The 
boy  is  outside  her  bed-room,  seated  on  the 
window-sill,  and  smoking  a  cigarette,  the 
young  woman  at  her  work  within.  They  are 
good  friends,  on  the  whole,  though  they  have 
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their  quarrels,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
respective  merits  of  my  lord  and  my  lady. 
Staples  is  a  staunch  adherent  of  her  mistress. 
That  her  advocacy  is  not  always  wise  will  be 
apparent  presently,  but  it  is  thorough.  Nellie 
has  been  invariably  kind  to  her,  and  the  woman 
has  a  warm  heart.  Nothing,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  change  the  boy's  obstinate  and  almost  pas- 
sionate belief  that  Lady  Athelstone  is  a  poor, 
mean-spirited  creature,  and  quite  unworthy  the 
honour  of  being  my  lord's  wife. 

^'  The  other  comes  to-morrow/'  the  boy  is 
saying.  '^  My  lord  finds  pleasure  to  be  with 
her  more  than  with  my  lady.  She  has  a  fine 
speeritJ^ 

"  It's  my  belief  she's  a  devil !"  returns  Miss 
Staples.  "  It's  a  shame  her  being  brought  here, 
that  it  is.  Let  him  go  on  as  he  likes  out  of  the 
house— that  is  what  I  say;  but  to  bring  her 
here,  under  my  lady's  nose  I" 

"  She  never  complains,"  he  observes,  con- 
temptuously. *'  She  never  say  one  word,  do 
what  he  like." 
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'*  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  she'll  have  her  revenge, 
that's  all,''  replies  the  maid,  with  heat.  "  / 
wouldn't  stand  it,  if  /  was  she.  If  he  wasn't  as 
blind  as  a  mole,  he'd  see  that  there's  others  as 
can  appreciate  her,  if  Jie  can't." 

"  Ah  !  bah  !  she  not  have  the  speerit  to  revenge 
herself.  But  I  know  something,"  continued 
Lorenzo,  rubbing  his  hands  with  malicious  de- 
light, as  he  watched  the  effect  of  his  words  on 
his  auditor.  ''  I  know  that  me  and  ray  lord  we 
go  across  the  seas,  we  go  to  Amarica,  for  eevev 
so  long,  and  Madame  go  too." 

"  My  lord  go  to  America  with  that  woman  ? 
AVherever  did  you  pick  up  such  rubbish  ?  It's 
impossible." 

"Is  it?  I  know  better.  I  read  it  in  a  letter 
to  my  lord." 

''  A  letter  you  found  about  ?     Who  from  ?" 

"  Madame  de  Waldeck.  I  not  able  to  under- 
stand him  all ;  there  is  about  money  ;  there  is 
about  voyaging  through  towns,  and  speaking. 
But  I  know  it  is  fissato — arranged.  My  lord 
and  me  will  sail  in  October." 
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''  Well,  I  never  !"  cried  Miss  Staples.  ''  Of 
all  the  audacious,  indecent  things  I  ever  heard 
of !  But  he'll  repent  it— you  mark  my  words 
— he'll  repent  it — and  serve  him  right,  too !" 


VOL.  m. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

rpO  interfere  between  husband  and  wife  is 
-^  proverbially  dangerous.  In  Hubert  St. 
John's  case  he  felt  it  would  be  doubly  so.  He 
had  already  gone  far,  in  remonstrating  with 
Athelstone,  on  the  subject  of  his  visit  to  the 
States.  He  had  vowed  to  himself  last  night 
that  he  would  speak  no  more.  There  was  a 
limit  beyond  which  Wilfred  might  take  umbrage 
at  his  interference,  and  even  misapprehend  his 
motives.  Yet  here,  as  he  sat  at  the  table, 
opposite  the  man  who  was  ruining  his  own 
happiness  and — that  was  of  far  greater  moment 
to  St.  John — that  of  his  wife,  he  asked  himself 
whether  he  ought  not  to  make  one  last  effort 
to  arrest  his  course.     It  needed  tact  and  com- 
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mand  of  temper,  feeling  indignant  as  he  did,  to 
say  what  should  not  do  more  harm  than  good  ; 
and  he  waited  a  considerable  time — indeed, 
Athelstone  had  finished  correcting  his  proofs — 
before  St.  John  spoke. 

"  Eow  long,  may  I  ask,  have  you  held  these 
views  upon  marriage?" 

"  Ever  since  I  thought  about  marriage  at  all, 
I  believe." 

"But  they  have  assumed  a  more  definite 
form  of  late?  otherwise  why  did  you  never  write 
in  this  strain  till  now  ?" 

"There  is  an  intellectual  movement  now 
arousing  attention  to  the  evil,  and  I  have  felt  it 
a  duty  to  do  what  I  can  in  endeavouring  to 
remedy  it." 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  you  waited  till  you  were 
married  before  flinging  stones  at  the  institu- 
tion." 

'^  I  donH  agree  with  you.  My  words  would 
have  lost  half  their  weight  had  I  written  as  a 
bachelor.  People  would  have  said  I  shrank  from 
the  responsibilities  of  matrimony.  I  have  not 
shrunk  from  them  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  entitled 

K  2 
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to  say  that  the  law  which  renders  its  dissolution 
well-nigh  impossible  is  flagitious." 

" I  cannot  admit  your  'title'  to  speak  thus^ 
if  the  person  whom  you  asked  to  share  the 
responsibilities  of  marriage  with  you  does  not 
hold  the  same  views.  Had  Madame  de  Wal- 
deok  been  your  wife,  you  would  be  justified ; 
both  feeling  alike  on  this  subject.  But  you 
married  a  person  to  whose  sentiments  and 
principles  such  a  doctrine  as  this  is  equally 
repugnant.  You  should  have  told  her  in  what 
light  estimation  you  held  an  institution  which 
to  her  is  sacred,  before  you  married — you 
should  have  given  her  the  option  of  declining 
to  link  her  fate  with  yours,  when  you  had 
candidly  avowed  your  principles — or  you 
should  now  be  silent.  ;  .  You  are  inflicting 
infinite  pain.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say 
this;  but  you  are  blind,  like  all  men  who  are 
absorbed  in    a  subject ;    otherwise  you  would 

see '^     He  paused  an  instant ;  and  Wilfred 

interrupted  him  impetuously,  though  without 
a  touch  of  resentment. 

"  You  re  mad,  man.     Why,  Nellie  takes  no 
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more  notice  of  anything  I  write  than  if  it  was 
Sanscrit.  I  wish  she  did.  I  wish  it  w^as  in 
her  nature  to  rebel  against  the  expression  of 
iny  opinions — to  argue  with  me,  to  abuse  me — 
to  do  anything  rather  than  receive  them  with 
stolid  indifference.  She  is  very  religious — 
she  knows  I  am  not :  she  never  was  under 
any  delusion  on  that  point.  She  is  an  angel — 
only  too  good  for  this  wicked  world,  in  the 
<joncerns  of  which  she  takes  no  interest  what- 
ever. The  questions  that  absorb  me — all  the 
questions  that  pertain  to  humanity — she  regards 
with  indifference.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  so  it 
is.  To  suppose  that  my  views  upon  this 
matter  of  divorce  can  affect  her  is  ridiculous. 
She  probably  scarcely  seized  the  tenor  of  the 
sheets  she  read — and,  if  she  did,  regarded  it  as 
one  of  my  hobbies  which  she  does  not  pretend 
to  understand." 

It  was  incomprehensible  to  Hubert  that  Wil- 
fred should  be  so  obtuse,  but  he  saw  it  would 
be  impossible,  by  any  words  of  his,  to  shake  the 
husband^s  rooted  conviction  that  his  wife  dwelt 
in  a  region  of  superhuman  placidity,  unassail- 
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able  by  shafts  that  wound  most  women. 
Nothing  but  the  assurance  from  her  own  h'ps 
that  she  was  not  indifferent,  but  enduring, 
nothing  but  her  own  direct  appeal  would  move 
him. 

The  post  was  gone  ;  the  luncheon  was  an- 
nounced; Nellie  did  not  appear.  Wilfred  ran 
upstairs,  and  found  her  lying  on  her  bed,  look- 
ing rather  pale. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  my  child?" 

"I  have  a  headache.  You  won't  mind  my 
not  coming  down  ?" 

*'  Of  course  not.  Yon  had  better  remain 
quiet.  Hubert  and  I  are  going  for  a  long 
stretch  across  the  hills.  By-the-by/'  he  added, 
suddenly  inspired  to  disarm  his  friend  by  a 
coup    de   main,    "  he    has    been    talking    about 

you." 

*' What  has  he  been  saying?"  she  asked? 
quickly.  Her  white  face  flushed,  and  she  raised 
it  from  the  pillow,  so  that  her  eyes  should 
follow  him  as  he  walked  to  and  fro. 

*'  Trying  to  make  me  believe  that  my  writing 
gave  you  ^infinite  pain.'     As  if  he   could  tell 
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•what  you  felt  as  well  as  I,  who  have  known 
you  wince  you  were  ten  years  old !  I  told  him 
you  had  always  recognized  the  truth  that  there 
must  be  freedom  of  opinion  in  married  life — 
that  you  concerned  yourself  very  little  about 
my  views;  and  I  never  interfered  with  yours. 
I  told  him  that,  though  you  were  religious,  you 
were  tolerant.  You  knew  I  hated  priestcraft, 
and  half  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  when  we 
married ;  and  you  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
leasee  me  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  my  conscience  since." 

"  Yes — all  you  say  is  true,  dear.  Only — only 
I  am  sorry  you  should  write  so  about  mar- 
riage." 

'*  My  dear  child,  I  write  about  a  great  many 
things  you  can't  understand — or,  ought  I  to 
say,  you  ivon'tf  You  shut  your  eyes  wilfully. 
I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but,  as  you  prefer  blindness, 
there  is  an  end  of  it." 

Her  head  dropped  back  upon  the  pillow,  and 
she  closed  her  eyes. 

"  If  I  were  only  cleverer  !" 

"  You  have  plenty  of  intelligence,  my  child — 
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if  you  would  only  exercise  it ;  but  orthodoxy 
and  mental  freedom,  I  am  afraid,  are  incom- 
patible." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her.  She  seized  his 
hand,  and  pressed  it  almost  convulsively  be- 
tween both  hers. 

"  When  you  are  weary  of  me  you  will  tell  me, 
won't  you?"  she  murmured. 

"  My  darling,  what  nonsense  !"  He  gave  her 
that  bright  smile  she  had  so  rarely  seen  of  late ; 
but  it  was  darkened  suddenly  by  a  cloud. 
"What  has  put  this  into  your  head?  Has 
Hubert  spoken  to  you  about  me  ?" 

"  He  has  never  said  anything  that  I  should 
not  wish  to  hear.  I  would  not  listen  to  him  or 
to  anyone  against  you.  Only — only  when  I 
see  with  my  own  eyes — when  I  hear  from  your 
own  lips  that  the  chain  'presses,  dear, — the  chain 
that  you  say  becomes  of  iron  and  lead — I  think  it 
will  snap, and  then  you  will  be  free." 

Madame  de  Waldeck  arrived  late  the  follow- 
ing day.  She  responded  to  Nellie's  simple 
greeting   with   effusion,   insisted   upon  kissing 
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her,  and  thanked  her  for  her  very,  very  kind 
invitation.  Nellie  coloured,  and  felt  herself 
shrinking  up  like  a  sensitive  plant:  she  had 
too  little  guile  to  be  able  to  meet  this  with 
decorum. 

At  dinner  her  guest  looked  brilliantly  hand- 
some in  a  robe  made  of  soft  white  Indian  shawl, 
without  an  ornament  of  any  description;  and 
she  exerted  herself  with  success  to  be  generally 
agreeable,  as  even  Hubert  St.  John  was  com- 
pelled to  admit.  Her  conversation  was  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  Nellie,  but  she  talked  for 
them  all ;  even  Wilfred,  so  fond  of  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice,  seemed  content  to  play  the 
part  of  listener.  She  kept  aloof  from  fields 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  discussion ;  she 
gave  humorous  descriptions  of  German  life,  she 
related  anecdotes  of  eminent  men  she  had  met ; 
she  touched,  with  the  hand  of  an  artist,  one 
subject  after  another,  playfully^  or  with  pre- 
cision, as  the  case  might  be,  appealing  occasion- 
ally to  NeUie  or  to  St.  John — rarely  to  Wilfred 
— in  confirmation  of  some  opinion  she  ad- 
vanced. 
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Perhaps  this  was  a  little  overdone :  St.  Jolrn 
thought  so.  It  seemed  to  fall  short  of  the 
highest  art,  that  she  should  ignore  Wilfred  as 
she  did:  that  her  efforts  should  so  clearly  be 
directed  to  winning  over  Nellie  and  himself. 
Still  Madame  de  Waldeck's  conversational  abili- 
ties were  unquestionably  great ;  she  Avas  no 
ordinary  charlatan,  whose  claim  to  distinction 
rested  upon  moral  audacity  and  a  peplum.  Her 
power  over  Athelstone  was  best  shown  by  his 
listening  to  her.  Hubert  liked  her  no  whit 
better,  but  he  feared  her,  for  his  friend's  sake,  a 
great  deal  more  at  the  end  of  dinner  than  he 
had  yet  done. 

He  scarcely  spoke  himself.  She  made  sundry 
efforts  to  *'  draw  him  out,''  but  failed.  He 
pulled  his  brown  beard,  after  his  wont,  and 
watched  her  with  his  steady  grey  eyes.  Nellie, 
who  had  at  heart  far  more  true  poetry  and 
perception  of  beauty  than  this  woman  had  at 
the  end  of  her  tongue,  was  silenced — incapable 
of  more  than  a  monosyllable  or  two.  How 
could  she  attempt  to  compete  with  such  bril- 
liancy, such  volubility  ? 
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After  dinner,  Wilfred  proposed  that  the  ladies 
should  not  retire,  but  that  they  should  all 
adjourn  to  the  terrace,  where  the  fruit  and  wine 
should  be  brought.  Nellie  hailed  the  sugges- 
tion ;  she  had  looked  forward  to  even  ten 
minutes'  tete-a-tete  with  Madame  de  Waldeck 
with  terror.  It  was  a  soft  English  night.  A 
young  moon  shed  its  mild  lustre  on  the  lawn 
as  it  rose  above  the  pine-trees  ;  a  single  planet 
shone  over  the  quiet  sea ;  the  air  Ayas  heavy 
with  the  blended  breath  of  honeysuckle  and 
sweet  peas.  It  had  just  that  tinge  of  saline 
damp  which  is  rarely  felt  on  the  continental 
coast  in  summer-time.  Nellie  fetched  her  hat, 
and  Madame  de  Waldeck  a  long  black  veil,  such 
as  Iphigenia,  or  other  sacrificial  victim,  might 
have  been  wrapped  in. 

Soon  after  they  sat  down,  occurred  one  of 
those  silences  which  occasionally  fall  upon  a 
company — a  silence  of  less  than  a  minute  per- 
hapsj  and  yet  which  appears  like  five.  It  was 
probably  utilized  by  Madame  de  Waldeck ;  she 
had  arrived  with  a  line  of  action  definitely  laid 
down.     Hitherto  she  had  but  paved  the  way. 
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"  How  wonderfully  fifill  it  is,  after  the  turmoil 
of  Loudon  !  It  is  delightful !  ]3ut  I  have  lived 
such  a  busy  life  in  towns  always,  having  to 
struggle  for  my  daily  bread,  that  the  inertia  of 
country  life  is  almost  oppressive  to  me.  1 
suppose  you  do  not  feel  that,  Lady  Athel- 
stone?" 

*'I  like  the  quiet  of  the  country;  I  have 
always  been  used  to  it,  though  not  to  'in- 
ertia.' " 

*'Ah!  yes.  Of  course  you  have  more  leisure 
to  pursue  your  studies  in  the  country.  You 
read,  I  daresay,  a  great  deal.  And  do  you 
play?" 

"  Very  little." 

"My  dear  child,"  Wilfred  struck  in,  irrepres- 
sibly,  "  I  should  say  you  play  a  great  deal." 

*'  I  meant  very  badly." 

^'You  must  practise;  there  is  nothing  like 
constant  practice,"  said  the  -wily  guest,  who 
instantly  divined  what  Wilfred  suffered  under 
the  infliction.  "  Solitude  and  Nature  are  the 
best  conditions  for  perfecting  any  talent.  You 
know  what  Goethe  says, 
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'  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Sich  ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt !' 

Lord  Athelstone,  with  all  his  wide  human 
interests,  feels  more  at  home,  of  course^  in  the 
*  Strom  der  Welt.'" 

"  I  don't  understand  German/'  said  Nellie. 

"Eeally?  I  felt  sure  you  did.  It  means 
that  a  strong  character  needs  the  strife  of  the 
world  to  develop  it.  Men  whose  actions  are 
to  influence  their  fellows, — not  *the  idle  singers 
of  an  empty  day/ — must  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them  before  they  wrestle.  Lord 
Athelstone  is  a  poet^  but  he  is  also  a  reformer, 
and  there  is  no  rest  for  such. 

'  Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay, 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness, 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard !'  " 

"That  is  Wordsworth's,"  said  Nellie,  with 
naore  alacrity  than  she  had  yet  shown. 

Madame  de  Waldeck  concealed  her  disap^ 
pointment  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes ;  we  all  learnt  those  lines  in  the  school- 
room, I  think." 
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"Lady  Athelstone  is  better  read  in  the 
English  poets  than  most  people,"  observed  St. 
John,  gruffly. 

'*  I  am  sure  of  it,"  returned  Madame,  with  a 
tone  of  conviction.  ''  I  have  no  doubt  she  is 
far  better  read  than  I  am,  who  have  been 
too  much  buffeted  about  the  world,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  studying  hard,  dry  books,  to 
afford  much  time  to  the  lighter  fields  of  litera- 
ture. I  believe  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  own 
this ;  one  can  conceal  one's  ignorance  so  well  by 
silence!"  (This  arrow  glanced  from  the  target 
at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  struck  St.  John.) 
"What  is  the  Latin  proverb  that  says  'Things 
unknown  are  taken  to  be  magnificent'?" 

*'  I  daresay  you  know  it  in  the  original," 
growled  Hubert  again. 

"  I  wish  I  could  pretend  to  know  it,"  she 
laughed,  *'  but  1  cannot. 

'  For  some  small  worth  he  had,  the  man  was  prized, 
He  &.dded  frankness,  and  he  grew  despised!'  " 

"Whose  is  that?"  asked  Athelstone, 
"  Shenstone's,   is   it   not  ?     I    really   forget. 
Lady  Athelstone,  no  doubt,  can  tell  us." 
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*'  1  never  heard  the  Hnes  before,"  she  replied. 

"And  are  not  Hkely  to  remember  them,  if 
you  had,"  said  St.  John,  quickly.  "  It  requires 
people  to  have  been  'buffeted  about  the  world ^ 
like  Madame  de  Waldeck, — and  myself  to 
appreciate  their  satire." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  appreciate  it,"  she  re- 
turned^ g9,ily,  "for  it  is  directed  against  myself. 
I  am  frank  to  a  fault." 

"As  I  see  you  know  Shenstone,  I  daresay 
you  remember  one  of  his  prose  axioms :  that 
'  Virtues,  like  essences,  lose  their  fragrance  on 
being  exposed^ 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  afraid  of 
St.  John  ;  but  she  was  an  accomplished  actress  ; 
she  laughed  heartily  as  she  said — 

''Frankness,  I  fear,  is  seldom  '  fragrant ' ;  but 
it  is  the  one  virtue  which  cannot  help  being 
exposed.  I  have  made  a  great  many  enemies 
in  life  through  it — my  own  husband,  to  begin 
with,  who  could  not  stand  my  plain-speaking." 

"It  is  your  plain-speakhig  which  has  won 
you  the  admiration  of  unprejudiced  minds," 
struck  in  Wilfred,  warmly.     "  Your  courage  in 
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ascending  the  public  platform,  and  your  fear- 
lessness in  advancing  views  at  variance  with 
received  opinions,  is  beyond  all  praise.  Few 
women  dare  to  speak  so  plainly." 

Hubert  muttered,  under  his  breath,  "  Happily 
not ;"  but  Nellie  was  the  only  one  who  heard 
him,  for  Madame  had  begun  hastily  to  say, 

"You  are  very  kind,  Lord  Athelstone.  Still 
there  is  no  denying  that,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  it  is  impolitic.  I  am  sure  Lady  Athel- 
stone thinks  so?" 

Thus  brought  to  bay,  Nellie  hesitated  a 
moment  before  she  replied, 

"  I  know  too  little  of  the  world  to  say  if  it  is 
impolitic  or  not." 

"  That  is  a  very  politic  reply.  Ah  !  you  are 
not  as  frank  as  I  am !" 

St.  John  could  have  strangled  her. 

"  What  Nellie  says  is  quite  true,"  said  AYil- 
fred.  *'  She  knows  nothing  of  the  world,  and 
does  not  care  to  improve  her  acquaintance.  It 
isn't  my  fault,  is  it,  Nellie?  I  tried  to  make 
her  like  iivj  friends — she  said  they  were  too 
clever.     I  offered  to   let   her  go  out  with  my 
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mother,  and  she  declined  that  also.  So  she  is 
still  a  school-girl  as  to  knowledge  of  the 
world." 

"  Ah  !  In  Lady  Athelstone's  position — having 
all  that  this  life  can  offer — it  little  signifies.  It 
is  when  a  woman  is  placed  as  I  am,  having  ta 
battle  for  existence_,  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  essential.  One  has  to  be  armed  at  all 
points ;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  recollect  a  line  by 
Cesare  della  Valle,  which  says — 

"  '  E  un  arma,  spesso,  il  non  averne.' 

You  understand  Italian^  Lady  Athelstone  ?  A 
little  ?  I  thought  so.  I  shall  never  be  able  ta 
test  the  truth  of  that  line  in  my  own  case. 
Patient  endurance — to  'poser  en  victime  is  not  in 
my  way.  When  I  am  indignant^  I  speak  out ; 
I  try  to  rouse  my  sister-women  to  their  wrongs. 
But,  by  so  doing,  I  rob  myself  of  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy.     Of  that  I  am  quite  conscious." 

Nellie  felt  that  she  was  expected  to  reply  to 
this — that  Wilfred  expected  it.  She  could  find 
nothing  to  say,  and  glanced  appealingly  at  St. 
John. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  You  do  not  require  such  help,"  he  observed, 
coming  to  the  rescue  immediately.  "As  Tal- 
leyrand said  to  Madame  de  Stael,  when  she 
asked  him  whether  he  Avould  save  her  or 
Madame  de  Recamier  from  drowning,  *Ah! 
vous  qui  savez  tout  savez  nager,  Madame  !'  " 

"I  do  not  know  if  that  is  a  compliment  or 
not ;  I  only  know  I  am  not  Madame  de  Sta^l, 
unfortunately." 

The  moon  had  now  risen  high  enough  above 
the  pine-tops  to  touch  the  silver  flagon  and 
rosy-cheeked  nectarines  on  the  table.  It 
brought  into  prominence,  moreover_,  the  soft 
white  folds  of  Madame  de  Waldeck's  robe,  as  it 
lay  upon  the  gravel-path,  her  chair  being 
pushed  back  a  little  distance  from  the  table. 
Unluckily  for  a  daddy-long-legs  who  was 
hurrying  across  the  path  upon  business  of  his 
own,  he  encountered  these  snowy  hillocks, 
which  he  was  proceeding  to  traverse  when  the 
lady  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  and  drew 
back  her  dress  quickly.  She  had  but  one  weak- 
ness, perhaps ;  and  that  was  her  dread  of 
spiders.     It    mastered    her  on    this    occasion, 
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making  her  oblivious  of  everything — even  of 
her  foot.  She  extended  that  terrible  engine  of 
destruction,  and  crushed  the  spider. 

It  was,  morally  and  artistically,  an  ugly 
action.  The  foot  was  an  offence  to  the  eyes  ; 
the  cruelty  revolted  the  higher  instincts  of 
humanity.     Even  Wilfred  could  not  help  say- 

"  It  was  harmless.     I  am  sorry  you  killed  it." 

So  was  she,  by  this  time.  Both  the  men  had 
seen  her  foot.  And  both  of  them  might  see,  if 
they  were  not  blind,  that  she  would  crush  as 
ruthlessly  whatsoever  came  in  her  path. 

''  These  are  points  of  resemblance  to  Madame 
de  Stael,"  growled  St.  John,  so  low  as  scarcely 
to  be  heard. 

But  she  heard  him.  AVhat  did  he  mean  ? 
Had  Necker's  famous  daughter  ever  committed 
such  a  blunder  as  she  had  just  committed? 
Her  quick  memory,  sparred  by  mortified  vanity, 
lighted  almost  instantly  on  the  fact  that 
"  Corinne  "  had  a  hideous  foot.  She  remember- 
ed, with  rage,  the  anecdote  of  that  vain  genius 
appearing  at   a  masked   ball   disguised  as    a 
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statue,  when  a  passer-by,  glancing  downwards, 
exclaimed,  "  J'ai  reconnu  la  statue  an  ined-de- 
Staeir 

Her  dread  of  St.  John  deepened  into  hatred 
from  that  moment.  But  she  never  permitted 
this  to  appear  by  word  or  look.  Even  to  Wil- 
fred she  spoke  of  his  friend  with  the  warmest 
praise.  It  was  part  of  her  deep-laid  scheme 
that  nothing  should  disturb  Athelstone's  im- 
plicit confidence  in  St.  John,  when  he  left  his 
Avife  for  a  period  which — to  put  it  mildly — 
should  be  indefinite. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TJUBERT  ST.  JOHN'S  condition  at  this  time 
•^^  was  uncommon  in  a  man  of  eight  and 
twenty.  He  was  passionately  in  love  ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  sacrifice  he  would  not  have  made 
to  secure  Nellie's  domestic  happiness.  By  the 
wreck  of  that  happiness  alone  could  there  be  a 
hope  for  him  in  the  future;  but  he  was  too 
loyal  not  to  endeavour  to  save  the  man  who 
had  been  his  early  friend ;  too  upright  to  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  profiting  by  an  infatuation 
which  would  more  and  more  estrange  husband 
and  wife. 

To  attempt  to  counteract  Madame  de  Wal- 
deck's  influence  now  was  useless.  All  he  could 
do  in  this  direction  was  to  bring  the  fine  edge 
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of  sarcasm  to  bear  on  her  favourite  views,  when 
she  gave  a  serious  exposition  of  them.     This 
she  never  did  willingly  at  Eaglescrag.     There 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it ;  it  was  loss  of 
time.     Whenever   she  could,  she   kept   to  the 
wide  field  of  general  topics,  where  she  enjoyed 
the  double  advantage   of  displaying  her  own 
culture  and    Nellie's   insufficiency.      But   from 
time  to  time  St.  John  "  forced  a  card  "  on  her  ; 
and  he  was  pitiless  in  his   grim  raillery  of  her 
crusades.     Wilfred  saw  nothing  of  this.     In  his 
eyes  Hubert,  who  had  always  been  rough  in  his 
manner,  had   become  intolerably  bearish ;  and 
his  brilliant  friend  showed   her  superiority  by 
the   good   humour   and   perfect  breeding  witli 
which  she  met  his  ill-timed  satire. 

Nellie  would  have  been  more  than  human 
had  she  not  on  these  occasions  let  Hubert  see 
that  she  rejoiced  in  Madame's  temporary  dis- 
comfiture. His  presence  Avas,  indeed,  she 
acknowledged  to  herself,  a  solace  to  her  at  this 
time.  His  strong,  manly  nature  was  a  refuge 
to  which  she  could  turn  for  advice;  and  she 
could  speak  to  him,  almost  without  reserve,  of 
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Madame  de  Waldeck.  Almost,  not  quite  ;  their 
estimation  of  the  lady  did  not  differ  materially, 
except  that  St.  John^s  was  by  many  degrees  the 
worse  ;  but  Wilfred^s  name  in  connection  with 
hers  never  passed  the  lips  of  either.  Both  had 
laid  down  that  law  to  themselves.  He  was  her 
husband  ;  he  was  St.  John's  friend ;  his  infatua- 
tion for  this  woman  to  whom  they  had  a 
common  dislike  was  a  subject  never  to  be 
named.  Each  knew  what  the  other  felt.  He 
grieved  for  her,  seeing  how  she  suffered  under 
Madame  de  Waldeck's  presence — exposed  to 
infinite  hourly  humiliation  and  the  pangs  of 
acute  jealousy.  If  he  could  have  ousted  this 
designing  adventuress  from  her  position,  he 
assuredly  would ;  though  to  his  own  loss.  In 
the  meantime  Wilfred's  weakness  was  ground 
he  studiously  avoided  with  Nellie ;  and  she 
respected  his  reticence. 

Madame  de  Waldeck  had  arrived  on  a  Thurs- 
day. The  tenor  of  the  two  following  days 
was  what  I  have  indicated,  generally,  without 
occurrence  or  conversation  worth  special  record. 
On  the   Sunday,  at   breakfast,   Wilfred   asked 
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Nellie  if  she  was  going  to  church.  On  her 
replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  turned  to 
Madame  de  Waldeck — 

"  Will  you  come  and  listen  to  one  of  Nature's 
sermons  on  the  shore,  instead  V 

The  lady  assented. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Huhert  ?"  he 
then  inquired. 

*^I  shall  walk  to  church  with  Lady  Athel- 
stone." 

"  I  advise  you  to  leave  her  at  the  door,  then. 
The  curate  will  aggravate  you  to  that  degree, 
you  will  come  out  in  a  worse  frame  of  mind 
than  you  went  in.  I  tried  it  the  first  Sunday 
we  were  here.  The  man  talked  such  abomin- 
able rubbish,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  not 
to  jump  up  and  tell  him  so." 

"  He  is  a  good  man/'  said  Nellie,  gently, 
*'  and  the  poor  like  his  preaching.'' 

*'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  my  dear,  that 
you  like  it  V 

*'  Indeed  I  do — I  like  it  very  much." 

"  I  admire  you  for  your  courage,  Lady  Athel- 
stone" — and  Madame  de  AValdeck  beamed  at 
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her  across  the  table  with  an  appreciative  smile : 
— "  and  I  think  you,  Lord  Athelstone,  are  quite 
wrong.  Because  such  discourses  do  not  suit 
you^  it  is  no  reason  that  those  to  whom  they 
are  specially  addressed — the  poor  and  unedu- 
cated— should  not  have  what  they  like.  A 
profound,  analytical  sermon  would  be  thrown 
away  upon  them.  A  village  congregation 
wants  a  text  that  shall  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  as  though  there  were  some  mys- 
terious virtue  in  the  iteration,  with  a  good  deal 
about  faith  and  the  devil ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  everyone  should  not  have  what  suits  him. 
It  does  not  suit  me,  but  then  I  am  not  ortho- 
dox." 

The  covert  impertinence  of  this  speech  was 
so  adroitly  blent  with  its  defence  of  Nellie  that 
in  the  mouth  of  a  less  clever  woman  it  might 
have  been  taken  as  a  blundering  attempt  to 
reconcile  opposite  views.  Hubert  St.  John  bit 
his  lip,  and  walked  to  the  window.  If  he  spoke 
at  all,  he  felt  he  might  be  irritated  into  saying 
what  were  wiser  left  unsaid.  When  he  turned, 
he  found  that  Nellie  had  left  the  room. 
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Half  au  hour  later,  she  joined  him  in  tlie 
garden,  dressed  for  church,  her  Prayer-book  in 
her  hand.  She  looked  the  image  of  sweetness 
and  purity  in  her  white  frock,  and  as  he  glanced 
from  her  to  the  lady  sw^eeping  the  lawn  with 
her  tawny-coloured  robes,  under  a  Japanese 
parasol,  he  marvelled  at  the  blindness  of  any 
man  who  could  hesitate  between  the  two 
women. 

They  started  to  walk.  The  church  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  across  some  fields 
inland.  It  was  a  lovely  August  morning; 
everything  sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  They 
rose  over  some  undulating  ground,  where  the 
feathered  edges  of  long  grass  shone  like  silver, 
and  tall  butter-cups  caught  the  golden  rays, 
and  kept  them.  It  was  not  too  warm  for  the 
walk  to  be  enjoyable,  yet  neither  spoke.  Just 
as  the  grey  church  tower  came  in  sight,  and 
the  toll  of  its  feeble  bell  reached  them  on  the 
breeze,  a  small  bird  rose  straight  into  the  air 
near  them,  singmg  as  he  soared. 

"  What  bird  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"  You  have  not  lived   in   the   countrv,"  she 
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replied,  with  a  sad  little  smile.  ''  You  are  not 
one  of  *  the  poor  and  nneducated,'  or  you  would 
not  ask — it  is  a  lark." 

*' Ah  I"  Then,  responding  to  her  allusion,  he 
added — "  I  think  that  woman  is  the  fiend  incar- 
nate." 

She  made  no  immediate  reply  ;  but,  presently, 
"  Intellect  is  a  great  gift/'  she  said,  "  but  I  see 
it  is  a  dangerous  one.  It  is  able  to  make  wrong 
seem  like  right." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  when  it  does  not  con- 
vince you?  When  conscience  is  not  wilfully 
blind,  no  specious  arguments  can  persuade  us 
that  wrong  is  right,  I  believe." 

Apparently  she  did  not  care  to  pursue  the 
discussion.  They  walked  on  in  silence,  and  a 
few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  church  door. 

The  service,  aesthetically  regarded,  was  ill 
enough  executed  to  justify  the  criticism  of 
those  more  concerned  in  the  execution  than 
in  the  spirit  of  the  performance.  The  reading 
was  monotonous,  the  choir  nasal ;  and,  when 
the  young  curate  came  to  the  sermon,  it  was 
manifest  that  he  had  not  the  most  elementary 
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knowledge  of  elocution.  But  he  spoke  with 
conviction,  and  what  he  said  went  home  to 
NelHe's  heart.  Possibly  it  was  not  his  own. 
There  was  a  certain  originality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  text  which  was  hardly  consonant 
with  the  mild-eyed  young  man's  phrenological 
development.  St.  Paul  places  charity  above 
the  other  two  cardinal  virtues.  After  repeatinpj 
this  verse,  the  curate  directed  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  almost  exclusively  to  the  import- 
ance of  hope.  A  passage,  the  substance  of 
which  impressed  Nellie,  ran  thus  : 

"  Faith  is  for  God  ;  Charity  is  for  our  neigh- 
bour ;  Hope  is  for  ourselves.  It  is  true  that, 
•when  we  meet  together  here,  we  pray — that  is, 
we  liope — for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
especially,  no  doubt,  for  all  we  love.  But  the 
soul's  strong  individual  aspiration  is  the  source 
of  that  longing  for  a  future  which  embraces  all 
mankind.  Even  as  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
how  could  we  endure  the  failures,  the  decep- 
tions, the  disappointments  that  befall  us,  were 
we  not  buoyed  up  by  hope  'I  To  few  is  it 
:given  to  be  universally  prosperous,  and  those 
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are  not  always  to  be  coimted  the  most  blest. 
^The  Lord  loveth  whom  He  chasteneth.' 

"But,  whatever  your  trial,  whether  it  be  illness, 
or  moneyed  loss,  or,  worse  than  all,  the  death  of 
some  loved  one  in  your  home,  hope  sustains 
you,  or  you  could  not  face  the  future,  you  could 
not  work  on  courageously  from  day  to  day. 
The  sanguine  belief  in  '  better  times '  enables 
men  to  fight  on  here,  until  they  fall ;  and  it  is 
the  steadfast  hope  in  an  existence  after  death, 
where  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  every  eye,  that 
we  all  of  us  need,  to  raise  our  spiritual  energy, 
just  as  our  temporal  hopes  prevent  our  physical 
energies  from  flagging.  Never  let  us  despair^ 
but^  through  failure  and  affliction,  if  we  he 
called  upon  to  bear  them,  let  us  look  forward 
in  a  manly.  Christian  spirit,  from  year  to  year, 
knowing  that  our  loss  is  not  eternal,  and  that, 
when  those  years  are  told,  our  best  hope  in  life 
will  be  the  one  that  enables  us  to  leave  it  with 
the  certainty  of  a  joyful  resurrection,  through 
the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Master." 

Hubert  St.  John  was  surprised  at  the  serenity 
he  read  in  Nellie's  face,  as  she  came  out  from 
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the  cbiircb-porch  into  the  clear  sunlight.  She 
was  infinitely  comforted  by  these  simple  words ; 
she  little  thought  how  soon  she  -would  have  to 
test  their  strength. 

That  sauntering  walk  home  across  the  fields 
in  the  hot  noonday — 'how  often  he  remembered 
it  in  after-years !  It  seemed  to  divide  two 
epochs  in  their  lives.  It  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  a  time  of  passionate  agony  and  bewilderment 
to  her,  of  passionate  distress  and  difficulty  to 
him.  Never  again,  in  the  bright  summer 
weather,  should  their  footsteps  linger  among 
the  meadow-sweet  and  clover,  with  their  hearts 
lulled  into  momentary  tranquillity  by  the 
preacher's  words. 

On  entering  her  bed-room  Nellie  saw  a  paper 
lying  on  her  dressing-table.  It  was  half  a  sheet 
of  note-paper,  folded  up,  without  an  envelope, 
and  closely  written  over.  The  handwriting 
was  Wilfred's.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  The 
few  notes  of  his  she  possessed  (addressed  to  her 
at  Brighton)  were  all  locked  away.  Had  he 
written  to  her  while  she  was  at  church?      That 
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idea  was  dispelled  when  she  examined  the 
document.  There  was  uo  beginning :  it  was 
part  of  a  letter_,  of  which  the  first  page  was 
torn  off,  and  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  sheet 
ran  thus — 

*' resolved  that  nothing  shall  prevent  my 


sailing  in  October  as  arranged.  All  the  arrange- 
ments you  have  made  for  me  I  shall  gladly 
concur  in.  I  await  your  arrival  here  with  im- 
patience, that  I  may  talk  them  over,  and  confer 
with  you  as  to  our  further  plans.  Be  very  care- 
ful not  to  allude  to  them  during  your  stay  here, 
as  my  wife  knows  nothing  of  my  projected  trip, 
nor  do  I  mean  to  tell  her  till  the  last  moment. 
The  pamphlet  you  wished  me  to  write  is  already 
in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  time  to  be 
circulated  when  you  deliver  your  lecture  in 
Manchester. 

^'  Ever  yours, 

"  Athelstone." 

She  looked  round  her  bewildered.  Was  she 
in  a  dream  ?  There  stood  the  bed,  the  chest 
of  drawers,  the  writing-table,  as  she  had  left 
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them  two  hours  ago.  She  took  up  tlie  letter, 
Avhich  had  dropped  on  the  floor,  with  trembUng 
hands,  and  read  it  again.  She  never  questioned 
her  right  to  do  so,  though  she  knew  now  that 
it  was  not  addressed  to  her.  Indeed  it  wa& 
not  possible  for  her  to  doubt  that  it  was  written 
to  Madame  de  "Waldeck.  He  was  goiug  to 
leave  his  wife,  and  to  cross  the  seas  somewhere 
with  this  vile  woman — and  he  calmly  discussed 
this  infamy  in  a  letter  to  her !  Her  temples 
throbbed,  the  hot  tears  blinded  her,  and  then 
she  flung  herself  upon  the  sofa  in  a  paroxysm  of 
grief,  crying  out, 

"  It  is  not  possible !  It  is  not  possible !" 
And  yet  she  never  really  doubted  its  truths 
Those  proof-sheets_,  a  few  days  before,  had  con- 
veyed a  shock  which  prepared  her  mind  in 
some  measure  for  this  blow.  There  are  things 
which  it  takes  a  long  time  before  we  will  admit 
them  to  ourselves ;  but,  when  once  admitted, 
they  obtain  obstinate  possession  of  the  intellect. 
He  was  weary  of  her  :  that  was  the  idea  which 
haunted  her  now  by  day  and  night.  Since 
Madame   de  AValdeck's  arrival  this  conviction 
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bad  grown  daily  stronger.  The  brilliant^  ac- 
complished woman  had  made  the  young  wife 
feel,  more  keenly  than  she  had  ever  felt  before, 
how  nnfit  she  was  to  be  Wilfred's  companion. 
How  could  Nellie  wonder  that  he  had  yielded 
to  her  rival's  fascination  ?  She  did  not  wonder ; 
but  she  had  believed,  or  rather  she  had  hoped, 
until  now,  that  the  mutability  of  his  impressions, 
which  she  knew  often  exceeded  their  warmth, 
would  render  Madame  de  Waldeck's  influence 
transient.  She  had  taken  heart  with  the 
preacher's  words  ;  she  would  not  despair ;  she 
would  believe  in  the  result  of  time,  and  patience, 
and  unalterable  love  on  her  part,  to  bring  her 
husband  back  to  her  again.  But  now — now 
how  could  she  continue  "  to  hope  "  ?  He  had 
secretly  planned  to  cross  the  seas  with  this 
woman  ;  and  possessing  the  fatal  influence  over 
him  she  did,  if  he  really  carried  this  scheme  into 
effect,  Nellie  said  to  herself,  he  would  be  irre- 
trievably lost. 

And  yet  she  could  do  nothing !  Lying  there, 
she  felt  her  isolation  as  she  had  never  yet  felt 
it.     There  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  turn 
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for  counsel  aud  support.  If  Mary  had  been  at 
hand,  she  might  have  confided  in  her ;  but  to 
St.  John  she  could  not  speak  of  Wilfred's  in- 
firmities. And,  after  all,  how  could  anyone 
help  her  ?  She  had  lost  her  husband's  love ; 
she  was  a  burden  to  him,  of  which  he  would 
gladly  be  rid,  did  not  the  law  oppose  such 
severance.  What  comfort  could  any  human 
being  find  for  her  in  this  bitter  anguish  ?  To 
God  alone  could  she  pour  out  her  heart.  And, 
alas !  for  the  first  time  in  her  young  life,  the 
consolation  she  had  always  found  in  prayer 
seemed  denied.  Her  faith  was  unshaken,  but 
her  hope  was  dead. 

By  what  accident  could  that  fragment  of  a 
letter  have  found  its  way  to  her  dressing-table? 
Had  it  been  placed  there  intentionally  ?  From 
the  central  thought  burning  in  her  brain,  radi- 
ated suddenly  this  subsidiary  one.  She  rose 
quickly ;  she  must  satisfy  herself,  if  possible,  on 
this  point.  After  bathing  her  eyes,  she  rang 
the  bell. 

"  How  came  this  letter  here  ?     Do  you  know, 
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Staples?"  she  inquired,  when  the  young  woman, 
a  little  pale,  but  perfectly  composed,  answered 
the  summons. 

"  I  put  it  there  myself,  my  lady." 

For  a  moment  Nellie  was  taken  aback.  She 
looked  into  Staples'  bright  black  eyes  ;  they 
never  flinched. 

"  Pray  where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

"  On  the  path,  just  outside  the  window,  my 
lady." 

"  All  the  windows  open  on  the  path !  It 
must  have  blown  out.  What  made  you  think 
it  was  mine  ?" 

"  Seeing  my  lord's  signature,  I  supposed  it 
must  be  addressed  to  you,  my  lady,"  she  replied, 
glibly. 

Nellie  had  an  instinct  that  this  and  her  pre- 
vious answer  were  lies — prepared  lies.  She 
had  never  thought  the  woman's  nature  evil ; 
she  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Staples  would, 
from  pure  malice,  inflict  this  torture;  she  did 
not  distrust  the  heart,  but  she  absolutely  dis- 
trusted— from  experience — the  veracity  of  her 
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attendant.  Was  it  possible  to  believe  that  she 
should  not  have  read  the  open  letter  which 
would  have  proved  the  falsity  of  her  pretended 
conclusion  ?  And  yet  what  motive  but  a  mis- 
chievous one  could  have  prompted  her  to  do 
this  thing  ? 

"The  letter  is  not  mine,"  she  said,  slowly, 
"  and  I  should  wish  it  to  be  put  back — ichere  you 
found  it.  You  had  better  not  have  touched  it," 
she  added,  gently. 

Staples'  face  flushed^  and  with  indiscreet 
haste  she  blurted  out, 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best.  I  thought  it  but  right 
you  should  know  what  was  going  on.  *  It's  a 
shame,'  I  said,  '  as  my  lady  should  be  the  last 
to  know  that  my  lord's  going  to  America,  when 
Lorenzo  says  as  it's  all  settled,  and 

"  I  feel  sure,"  interrupted  her  mistress,  "  his 
lordship  never  told  Lorenzo  ;  he  learnt  this — as 
you  have,  Staples — by  underhand  means." 

*'  Well,  my  lady,  if  Madame  leaves  her  letters 
about  in  her  blotting-book " 

"  Say  no  more,  Staples.  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  you  could  imagine  for  an  instant  that  I 
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would   coimteuance   such    dishonourable    con- 
<luct." 

"I   didn't;    that^s   why   I   said  I  jpicked   it 

"  You  mean  well  by  me,  I  hope,"  Nellie  said, 
with  a  faltering  voice.  *'But  I  am  not  to  be 
served  by  such  means  as  these."  Then,  as  a 
faint  colour  rose  in  her  cheek,  she  added, 
■^'Understand  this:  what  my  lord  wishes  me  to 
know,  he  tells  me  himself;  I  do  not  choose  to 
learn  anything  by  Lorenzo  or  by  purloined 
letters,  and  I  have  a  horror  of  lies." 

"  Well,  my  lady,"  retorted  Staples,  roused  to 
further  indiscretion  (in  self-defence,  as  she 
considered),  "  when  lies  is  going  on  all  around 
you,  where  are  you,  if  you  remain  as  innocent 
as  a  child?  That  Madame  is  carrying  on  such 
a  game  as  i/ou  don't  see,  but  /  have  my  eyes 
open,  and  Lorenzo  says ■" 

''  I  have  told  you  already  I  do  not  choose  to 
hear  anything  Lorenzo  says." 

So  it  had  come  to  this  already :  that  Wilfred 
and  Madame  de  Waldeck  were  a  topic  of 
.scandal  with  the  servants !    Nellie  turned  away 
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quickly,  and  walked  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  She  could  hardly  contain  herself,  as 
Staples  persisted, 

"  Oh !  it  isn't  against  his  lordship,  my  lady. 
Lorenzo  is  very  fond  of  my  lord,  and  makes 
excuses  for  everything — but  he  knows  a  deal 
about  Madame,  and  he  says  she  is  that  artful, 
she  could  twist  any  man  round  her  finger." 

"  If  his  lordship  knew  Lorenzo  gossiped  in 
this  way,  he  would  discharge  him  to-morrow," 
was  Nellie's  half  choked  reply. 

But  Miss  Staples  stuck  to  her  guns.  Though 
perfectly  respectful  in  her  manner,  Nellie's  birth 
was  not  without  its  influence  on  her.  She 
looked  upon  her  mistress  as  a  poor  guileless 
young  creature,  raised  to  a  position  for  which 
her  ignorance  of  the  world  rendered  her  unfit; 
and  whose  eyes  it  behove  her  abigail,  with  her 
extended  knowledge  of  evil,  to  open,  whether 
Nellie  wished  it  or  not. 

"  There's  gossip,  and  gossip,  my  lady ;  and 
servants  icill  talk  of  what  they  see  going  on 
under  the  same  roof,  no  matter  who  it  is.  I've 
no  wish  to  make  mischief;  at  the  same  time,  it 
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is  but  right  you  should  know  what  a  viper 
you're  nourishing  here.  You'd  far  better  turn 
Jier  out  o'  the  house  at  once.  And  if  you  ask 
Mr.  St.  John,  my  lady,  I'm  sure  he'll  say  the 
same." 

"  If  you  wish  to  remain  in  my  service,"  said 
Nellie,  with  forced  composure,  "  you  will  never 
renew  this  subject.     Leave  me.^' 

Staples  had  performed  what  she  honestly 
conceived  to  be  her  mission ;  she  retired. 

At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  voices  on 
the  lawn  reached  Nellie's  ear.  Wilfred  and  she 
had  returned,  then ;  and  Nellie  must  meet  them 
with  an  unruffled  brow,  as  though  a  chasm 
had  not  opened  under  her  feet  since  the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SHE  was  white  and  silent  all  that  day.  But 
so  she  had  been,  more  or  less,  ever  since 
Madame  de  Waldeck's  arrival.  There  was  no 
such  alteration  in  her  demeanour  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  two  persons  to  whom  Nellie 
was  concerned  chiefly  not  to  betray  herself. 
But  St.  John,  ever  watchful  of  the  lights  and 
shades  on  that  young  face^  was  troubled  by  the 
expression  he  read  there — an  expression  so 
opposed  to  the  hope  and  courage  that  had 
illumined  it  upon  their  homeward  walk  from 
church. 

She  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  the  talk  that 
went  on  around  her  at  first.  Indeed,  when  Wil- 
fred addressed  a  question  to  her  once  or  twice, 
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it  was  evident  her  thoughts  were  absent.  She 
I'oused  herself  for  a  while,  and  then  St.  John 
noticed  that  the  lustreless  eyes  became  fixed 
again,  and  the  pinched  look  about  the  mouth, 
which  told  of  painful  inward  struggle,  became 
more  rigid. 

Wilfred  was  particularly  animated  that  after- 
noon. He  took  a  more  active  part  in  the 
conversation  than  he  had  yet  done ;  evincing,  in 
a  discussion  with  Hubert,  the  old  truculent 
spirit  which  Madame  de  Waldeck's  presence 
had  hitherto,  in  some  unaccountable  manner, 
quelled.  That  lady,  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
seemed  content  to  sit  by,  for  the  most  part, 
smoking  Russian  cigarettes,  and  listening  to  the 
men  sparring.  She  occasionally  threw  herself  in- 
to the  fight — always  on  Wilfred's  side  ;  but  she 
preferred  watching  the  hard  straight  blows  de- 
livered by  St.  John's  heavy  hand,  without 
Jinesse,  and  with  no  skill  to  parry  his  adversary's 
nimble,  though  often  wild,  attack.  She  learnt 
thus  more  of  the  man's  capacity  than  she  had 
yet  done  :  its  limitations,  and  its  strength ;  and 
she   saw   something,    too,  of    that    passionate 
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nature  which,  though  subject  to  restraint,  she 
had  divined  from  the  very  first,  and  upon 
which  she  counted  as  an  important  factor  in 
her  designs. 

At  last  something  was  said  which  awoke  the 
young  wife's  attention.  They  were  discussing 
a  measure  which  had  passed  the  Lower  House 
during  the  last  Session,  but  to  which  obstruction 
had  been  offered  in  the  *'  Lords,"  when  Athel- 
stone  expressed  himself  thus — 

"  The  Upper  House  cannot  last  much  longer  ; 
it  has  had  its  day.  A  few  years  hence,  and 
such  folly  as  hereditary  rank  will  be  abolished. 
Those  who  have  served  the  state  will  be  re- 
warded according  to  their  several  capacities, 
and  even,  perhaps,  be  distinguished  by  life- 
peerages,  so  that  their  fellow-citizens  may 
honour  those  men  individually — not  their  sons, 
and  their  sons'  sons.  Men  thus  elevated  should 
have  part  in  the  councils  of  the  nation — there 
should  be  a  distinct  place  for  them.  But,  em- 
phatically, not  for  the  effete  descendants  of  any 
able  man,  be  he  warrior  in  the  sixteenth,  or 
banker-lord   in    the    nineteenth,    century.     We 
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shall  hear  no  more  of  *  an  empty  title,'  when 
such  rubbish  is  swept  away ;  for  no  title  will  be 
'empty'  that  challenges  personal  admiration 
and  respect." 

"  You  had  better  not  practise  what  you  preach, 
Athelstoue,,  unless  you  give  up  public  speaking." 
Hubert's  manner  had  less  of  sarcasm  than  his 
words.  "i\.  lord/'  he  continued — "a  lord  ad- 
vocating democracy  is  very  attractive,  na 
doubt ;  and  old  titles,  I  believe,  are  dear  to  the 
masses.  If  Madame  de  Waldeck  were  Duchess 
of  York,  we  should  have  all  the  farmers' 
daughters  in  pepluras  before  six  mouths  were 
over." 

"But,  being  nobody/'  said  the  lady,  taking 
the  cigarette  from  her  mouth  and  watching  the 
smoke  curl  upwards,  "you  trust  my  following 
will  not  be  numerous — eh?" 

"I  should  be  sorry  if  the  women  of  England 
adopted  all  your  views_,  Madame  de  Waldeck. 
How  they  clothe  themselves  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  me." 

An  evil  smile  crossed  Madame's  lips. 

''1   look   forward   to   seeing   you  a  convert 
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some  day,  Mr.  St.  John— a  convert  to  many  of 
my  views." 

"You  are  a  narrow-minded  old  Tory,  Hubert, 
"who  cannot  progress  with  the  age,"  said  his 
host.  "  England  is  moving  rapidly  onward  ;  and 
the  more  we  cast  overboard  that  which  is  heavy 
and  obstructive— what  was  once  ballast,  and  is 
now  mere  lumber — the  swifter  our  course  will 
be.  A  few  will  shriek  out  that  it  is  their  house- 
hold gods  we  are  casting  away,  but  Humanity 
at  large  will  benefit." 

''Will  it?  I  doubt  it.  My  sympathies  are 
with  the  few  whose  household  gods  you  would 
destroy." 

"They  will  not  really  be  destroyed  at  all. 
Those  who  are  satisfied  have  only  to  hold  fast 
by  them,"  returned  Wilfred,  with  a  shrug. 

"In  momentary  anger,  or  led  astray  by 
transitory  passion/' — here  St.  John's  eye 
glanced  for  an  instant  at  Madame, — ''  the  gods 
will  be  broken  that  can  never  be  mended  again. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  an  old  couple  in  White- 
chapel  whom  1  see  a  good  deal  of,  and  whose 
story    supports    my    conservative    view    very 
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strongly  ?  They  led  a  miserable  life  for  years. 
The  wife  was  a  good  and  a  clever  woman,  but 
something  of  a  termagant ;  a  rigid  chapel-goer, 
but  incapable  of  making  *  allowances '  for  her 
husband's  weaknesses.  In  his  cups  he  was  very 
quarrelsome.  Both  have  told  me  that,  had  it 
been  possible  to  be  divorced  before  the  first  ten 
years  were  over,  they  would  have  been.  After 
that,  the  man  had  a  long  illness,  and  the  wife 
watched  him  with  unremitting  care.  They 
were  drawn  nearer  to  each  other ;  the  fellow 
reformed  in  a  great  measure ;  the  wife's  tongue 
lost  much  of  its  asperity — at  all  events^  towards 
him.  Sometimes  I  find  old  Jones  a  little  boosy ; 
sometimes  I  hear  Mrs.  Jones's  voice  raised  to  an 
unmusical  pitch  ;  but  what  of  that?  They  are 
sincerely  attached  to  each  other.  As  the  years 
have  rolled  on,  they  have  grown  more  and  more 
used  to  each  other's  ways — more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  each  other.  If  they  had  been 
divorced,  the  old  age  of  both  would  now  be 
desolate  and  dreary." 

"They  would   probably  both   have   married 
again,"  objected  Wilfred. 
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"I  doubt  it.  To  begin  with,  both  would 
have  been  afraid  to  try  the  experiment  again. 
Then  the  husband,  enjoying  the  reputation  he 
did,  might  not  readily  have  found  a  woman  to 
take  him — or,  at  all  events,  who  would  have 
borne  with  him  as  his  first  wife  did.  And  she, 
on  her  side,  with  her  youth  faded  and  her  tem- 
per soured,  would  certainly  not  have  had  many 
offers  of  marriage." 

"  And  so  people  are  to  endure  misery  for 
years,  in  order  that,  at  the  end  of  life,  with 
their  spirits  broken,  they  may  possibly  be  able 
to  tolerate  each  other's  society !" 

*'  Where  there  is  a  basis  of  real  affection, 
mutual  forbearance  ought  not  to  be  hard.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  not  a  strong  attachment — if 
there  is  no  sense  of  the  solemn  responsibilities 
of  marriage,  and  of  the  happiness  of  both  being- 
bound  up  together — the  sacred  flame  of  '  home  ' 
may  be  blown  out  by  the  first  pestilent  wind 
that  blows." 

"  There  may  be  real  affection,  but- "  began 

Wilfred.     Here  he  stopped  short,  and  started 
afresh.     "  Characters  develop  so  differently  that 
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a  man  marrying  young  must  often  find  his 
wife  at  thirty  quite  another  woman  from  the 
one  he  married  at  twenty.  In  short,  she  is 
another  woman,  as  he,  probably,  is  another 
man." 

"  That  is  no  argument/'  said  St.  John,  curtly. 
"  A  man  has  no  business  to  marry  till  his  char- 
acter is  developed — till  he  knows  definitely 
what  he  wants,  and  why.  If  he  is  a  thistle- 
down, caught  by  every  brier,  well,  such  natures 
as  that  ought  not  to  marry,  and  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
domesticity  to  satisfy  his  requirements." 

"  Far  from  undermining,  it  would  fortify 
domesticity.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  chain  being 
indissoluble  which — which  so  many  find  galling 
— which  irritates  and  exasperates,"  he  said, 
hastily.  Then  he  stopped  again.  Apparently 
he  held  it  inexpedient  to  pursue  the  subject  in 
that  direct  channel  further,  for,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  added — "  However,  it  is  of  no 
use  talking  to  you.  You  are  one  of  the  class 
who  cling  obstinately  to  old  ideas,  and  reso- 
lutely refuse  to  admit  new  ones.  Of  course, 
vol.  Hi.  in 
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all  reforms,  all  innovations  meet  with  obloquy, 
and  the  innovators,  as  liladame  de  Waldeck 
knows,  suffer  merciless  injustice.  One  must 
not  mind  that.  If  one  has  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity — if  one  has  a  holy  horror  of  shams — 
one  must  have  the  courage  to  deliver  the  mes- 
sage that  is  given  us  to  say.  I  will  repeat  you 
a  short  poem  I  wrote  the  other  day.  I  call  it 
*  Martyrs/  "  and  he  began,  with  the  ricli  musical 
cadence  so  peculiar  to  him,  to  recite  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  When  Day  was  just  beginning 

In  a  world  where  reigned  the  Night, 
And  the  Dawn,  priests  called  it  sinning, 

And  the  Dark,  priests  called  it  Light : 
And  victims  to  Faith  or  Science 

Suffered  for  Conscience'  sake. 
And  fell,  in  firm  reliance 

On  Truth,  at  the  martyr's  stake  ; 

^'  Was  it  worse, — that  slow  submitting 

Of  the  strong  man's  patient  powers, 
The  buffets,  gibes,  and  spitting, 

The  cross,  and  the  seven  hours — 
Was  it  worse  than  our  daily  trials, 

And  the  arrows  by  night  that  fiy  ? 
God's  death  comes  once :  man's  trials 

Of  bitterness  run  not  dry. 
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"  When  fables  no  more  beguile  ye, 

And  ye  cast  your  myths  away, 
And  the  lips  ye  loved  revile  ye, 

Because  ye  no  longer  pray ; 
And  creeds  of  the  old  world  vanish, 

And  Faith  has  a  wider  sense, 
And,  because  of  the  false  ye  banish. 

The  real  grows  more  intense — 

"  When  the  bay-leaves  all  are  scattered. 

And  the  music  of  praise  is  dead, 
And  crowns  in  the  dust  lie  shattered 

That  might  have  encircled  your  head — 
When  reproach  and  loathing  duly 

Stone  you,  my  Brothers,  then — 
Then  are  ye  martyrs  truly 

Who  fall  for  your  fellow-men !" 

"  How  beautiful ! — bow  original !"  ejaculated 
Madame  de  Waldeck.  Tben — as  Nellie  rose, 
witb  an  expression  of  infinite  pain,  and  walked 
away — "  I  am  afraid  Lady  Atbelstone  does  not 
appreciate  your  noble  verses — sbe  looks  borri- 
fied !" 

St.  Jobn  said  notbing.  He  scowled  at  tbe 
speaker,  wbile  be  lit  anotber  cigar,  tben  slow- 
ly followed  Nellie  to  tbe  terrace  facing  tbe 
sea. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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A  little  later,  as  they  all  four  stood  there, 
watching  the  red  sim  sink  into  a  bank  of  clouds, 
Wilfred  said, 

"  I  am  afraid  the  weather  will  change  to- 
morrow.    It  looks  stormy." 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  interfere  with  our  fishing," 
Madame  rejoined.  "You  know  you  promised 
me  we  should  go  sea-fishing— and  to-morrow  is 
my  last  day." 

Nellie's  heart  gave  a  little  feeble  bound  ;  she 
had  hardly  expected  such  speedy  release  from 
the  torture  of  this  woman's  presence.  And  yet 
of  what  avail  was  that — or  anything  else  now  V 
"  She  will  carry  him  off  across  the  seas  with 
her ;  he  will  be  swept  away  to  his  destruction, 
unless — unless " 

She  was  at  Hubert's  side.  The  others  had 
strolled  on  ;  the  young  man's  thoughtful  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  sea.  She  spoke  to  him, 
hesitatingly. 

"  Will  you  do  something  to  oblige  me  ?" 

"  Anything.     How  can  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"Because  you  dislike  Madame  de  "Waldeck. 
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Wilfred  will,  of  course,  ask  you  to  go  out  fish- 
ing to-morrow — don't  refuse." 

"  I  will  certainly  go.  Are  you  not  com- 
ing?" 

"  I  should  be  very  miserable." 

Then  their  eyes  met.  He  understood  her. 
It  was  hardly  worth  her  adding,  "  You  know,  I 
am  such  a  bad  sailor." 

He  felt  sure  that  something  had  occurred  to 
irritate  the  soreness  of  her  wound.  He  would 
have  given  the  world  to  ask  her  to  confide  in 
him,  but  he  had  strength  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion ;  he  hated  the  thought  of  leaving  her  alone 
on  the  morrow,  and  of  passing  the  day  on  the 
sea  with  Wilfred  and  Madame,  to  both  of  whom 
his  company  would  be  unwelcome  ;  but  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  divining  that  Nellie  dreaded  the 
effect  of  so  prolonged  a  tete-a-tete  upon  her 
impressionable  husband. 

The  restraint,  if  not  the  antagonism,  of  Hu- 
bert's presence,  would  rob  this  fishing-excur- 
sion of  its  danger.  He  read  this  thought  in 
the  young  wife's  face,  as  he  consented  to  the 

n2 
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act  of  self-renunciation.  He  would  have  walked 
bare-footed  to  London,  if  it  could  have  served 
her— nay,  if  it  could  have  eased  her  heart-ache 
for  a  single  hour. 
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"flTILFRED'S  prognostications  were,  in  a 
'  '  measure,  justified.  With  the  grey  of  the 
dawn  the  wind  rose,  and  Nellie,  as  she  lay  in 
bed,  heard  it  lashing  the  waves  into  angry 
remonstrances  upon  the  shingly  beach.  Storm 
there  was  not,  nor  rain  at  present,  nor  did  it 
blow  sufficiently  hard  to  prevent  any  *'  good 
sailor,"  as  it  is  called,  from  going'  to  sea. 
Still,  unquestionably,  there  was  "  a  change ;" 
the  warm  glory  of  yesterday  was  gone  ;  the  air 
was  chilly  ;  some  leaves,  still  green,  were  blown 
about  the  lawn  ;  to  anyone  not  ardent  in  quest 
of  profit  or  adventure,  it  was  an  uninviting  day 
to  pass  in  an  open  boat. 
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But  to  Athelstone  all  weather  was  alike,  and 
JMadame  de  Waldeck  declared  that,  with  a 
waterproof  dress  and  a  glazed  sailor's  hat,  she 
was  impervious  to  the  elements,  and  should 
enjoy  the  tossing  beyond  measure.  Then, 
turning  to  St.  John,  as  a  mtitter  of  form — feel- 
ing sure  that  he  had  no  deep-sea  fishing  pro- 
clivities— Athelstone  said, 

*'  You  will  not  care  to  come,  of  course, 
Hubert  ?     It  would  bore  you." 

To  his  dismay,  St.  John  replied  that  he  would 
come.  Wilfred,  very  characteristically,  pointed 
out  that  he  imagined  that  Hubert  would  have 
preferred  keeping  Nellie  company  at  home, — 
"for,  of  course,  you  won't  come,  ray  dear? 
You  would  be  frightfully  ill.'' 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No.  I  have  promised,  too,  to  go  to  the 
school  this  morning,  and  look  at  the  girls' 
work." 

"  How  they  must  prize  your  presence  here  !" 
said  Madame,  with  the  most  benign  smile. 
*'  To  have  some  one  who  knows,  from  experi- 
ence, all  about  it,  and  takes  an  interest  in  such 
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tedious   work   as    a   village    school,    nmst    be 
invaluable." 

St.  John  gnawed  his  beard,  and,  if  a  glance 
could  kill,  his  still  grey  eyes  would  have 
stabbed  her. 

*'  Lady  Athelstone  will  be  engaged,  you  see ; 
therefore,  I  have  no  compunction  in  joining 
you,"  he  said. 

At  ten  they  started,  taking  luncheon  with 
them,  and  it  was  understood  that  they  might 
possibly  be  absent  all  day. 

St.  John's  position  was  certainly  not  envia- 
ble, as  he  felt  himself  being  carried  out  to  sea 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  hours  with  two 
persons  who  wished  him  at  the  bottom  of  it — 
one  a  woman  whom  he  abominated,  the  other, 
formerly  his  friend,  for  whom,  he  was  bound 
to  confess  to  himself,  he  had  now  lost  all 
cordiality  of  regard.  As  he  sat  there,  coiled  up 
in  his  pea-jacket,  smoking  his  pipe,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  oily  surface  of  the  unquiet 
waves,  he  asked  himself  what  purpose  his 
coming  could  serve.  Had  he  not  done  all  that 
man  could  do  to  save  Wilfred  Athelstone  from 
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the  clutches  of  this  devil  ?     Had  he  missed  an 

opportunity  of  exposing  the  woman's  true 
character  V  Had  he  flinched  from  that  most 
ungrateful  of  tasks,  remonstrance  and  advice, 
even  to  the  verge  of  rupture?  Could  he  be 
expected,  indeed,  was  it  possible,  to  do  more 
than  this  ?  There  was  but  one  answer,  a  nega- 
tive, to  each  of  these.  He  was  here  because  she 
desired  it ;  and,  with  the  simple  fact  of  his 
presence,  the  power  of  helping  her  for  the  mo- 
ment seemed  to  end.  Wilfred  was  a  good  deal 
occupied  with  the  men  in  the  management  of  the 
boat  and  the  nets.  From  time  to  time  he  sat 
down  near  Madame  de  Waldeck,  who  was  be- 
tween the  two  men,  wrapped  in  tarpaulin.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  engage  St.  John  in  conver- 
sation ;  a  few  desultory  remarks  on  the  state 
of  the  sea,  the  chances  of  a  big  haul,  and  of 
a  storm  towards  evening,  were  all  that  passed. 

The  hours  wore  away.  They  stood  well  out 
to  sea,  and  as  the  wind  increased  it  became 
colder.  They  had  caught  next  to  nothing;  to 
windward  the  sky  had  grown  a  deep  indigo  ;  it 
was  certain  that  before  evening  there  would  be 
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a  storm.  Wilfred  himself  proposed  to  return, 
aud  Madame,  who  had  behaved  like  a  Spartan, 
confessed  that,  in  spite  of  whisky  within,  and 
tarpaulin  without,  she  was  perishing,  and  would 
not  be  sorry  to  land.  To  laud  at  Eaglescrag 
itself,  however^  was  found  to  be  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  tide  and  the  state  of  the  sea. 
There  was  a  little  bay  a  mile  up  the  coast, 
where  there  were  no  rocks,  and  comparatively 
no  surf.  They  ran  the  boat  in  here  without 
difficulty  about  three  o'clock,  just  as  the  first 
drops  of  the  coming  storm  fell. 

Thev  had  walked  a  few  minutes  over  the 
shingle,  and  the  rain  was  now  coming  on  fast, 
when  Wilfred  exclaimed, 

"  These  confounded  stones  !  We  shall  be  an 
hour  getting  home  over  them,  and  you'll  be 
wet  through,  Madame  de  Waideck.  You  had 
better  take  refuge  under  the  sand-cliffs — there 
are  almost  caves  there,  where  you  will  be  quite 
dry,  and,  when  the  rain  abates,  you  can  walk 
home  through  the  wood.  You  go  home,  Hu- 
bert, and  tell  Nellie  we  are  all  safe — she  may 
be  anxious  about  us,  poor  child !" 
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St.  John  felt  tempted  to  observe  that  Ma- 
dame's  waterproof  had  resisted  (so  she  valiantly 
declared)  all  the  heavy  seas  which  had  broken 
over  the  boat.  But  his  eagerness  to  return  to 
Nellie,  and  the  prospect  of  being  alone  with  her 
for  awhile,  held  him  silent.  !Madame  might 
have  parried  the  attack,  and  punished  him  by 
insisting  on  returning  straight  to  the  house. 
Besides,  his  task  was  over,  it  had  lasted  five 
mortal  hours;  if  Wilfred  meant  to  be  alone 
with  the  lady  now,  nothing  could  prevent  it, 
whether  under  tlie  sand-cliffs  or  elsewhere. 
St,  John  and  his  companions  parted  on  the 
shingle,  he  bearing  on  slantways  to  the  pine- 
wood,  which  came  nearer  to  the  shore  a  few 
hundred  yards  off",  where  a  path  struck  into  the 
private  grounds  of  Eaglescrag;  they  turning 
sharp  to  the  left,  where,  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
they  were  under  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs. 

Meanwhile  Nellie,  with  a  throbbing  head,  and 
feeling  a  weariness  in  all  her  limbs  she  had 
never  known  before,  had  crawled  through  the 
wood  to  the  village  school-house,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  where  she  had  re- 
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raained  some  time,  trying  to  rivet  her  attention 
upon  the  children's  answers,  and  encourage  the 
teachers  by  showing  interest  in  their  work. 

"  Would  I  were  one  of  them !''  she  said  to 
herself.  '^  Would  I  were  a  poor  pupil-teacher 
again,  working  for  daily  bread,  and  cherishing 
an  ideal  which  nothing  could  destroy  !  I  could 
have  carried  that  to  my  grave  with  me.  The 
reality  is  gone — gone  never  to  return !  Oh ! 
mother !  mother  !  If  I  had  only  the  cottage  to 
go  back  to ! — if  1  could  only  lay  my  head 
on  your  breast  once  more,  and  find  refuge 
there  !" 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  when  she  left  the 
school,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  There  was  a  nearer  w^ay  home  through 
the  back  of  the  wood ;  but  the  path  she  took 
led  to  a  favourite  spot  of  hers_,  where  she  <5ften 
brought  her  book  and  sat  for  hours.  The  after- 
noon was  before  her;  she  felt  oppressed  indoors, 
and  could  not  touch  food;  she  heeded  not  the 
lowering  sky  ;  she  would  rest  among  the  sand- 
hills, and  the  sea-winds  might  cool  her  fevered 
brow. 
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When  she  left  the  cone-strewn  path,  walled 
in  by  the  red  stems  of  pines  on  either  side,  and 
reached  the  jagged  cliff,  sparsely  clothed  with 
tamarisk,  and  upheld  from  crumbling  by  a  net- 
work of  pine-roots,  the  wind  blew  fiercely.  It 
drove  the  whirling  sand  into  her  e3'es;  it  bent 
the  sapling  firs,  and  bowed  the  long  grey 
grasses  ;  she  could  not  sit  in  so  exposed  a  spot. 
But,  just  below,  the  cliff  was  hollowed  into  a 
succession  of  natural  caves,  deep  enough  to 
afford  shelter,  and  fringed  with  a  pendent 
frame-work  of  roots.  Masses  of  blue-green  sea- 
kale  grew  among  the  yellow  sand-heaps  and 
shiugle  here.  Occasionally  a  promontory, 
crowned  with  young  firs,  ran  out  upon  the 
fihore,  marking  the  limits  that  the  cliff  had 
reached,  till  land-springs  had  broken  it  down, 
wheresoever  destruction  was  not  arrested  by 
vegetation.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  England 
than  the  fantastic  uncertainties — the  depres- 
sions and  excrescences  and  deep  hollows  in 
these  cliffs :  nothing  more  picturesque  than  their 
-colouring,  when  sunset  fed  the  rich-toned  sand 
with   fire,  and  touched  the  wet  slope  of  lilac 
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shingle  with  a  thousand  sparkles  of  gold. 
But  now  the  hue  of  sky  and  sea  alike  was 
that  of  lead.  The  only  light  seemed  to  be 
emitted  by  the  spray  of  the  foaming  waves,  as 
they  broke  against  the  stones.  Sea-gulls  and 
petrels  were  whirling  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  uttering  their  wild,  desolate  cries.  Nellie 
loved  the  sea  in  all  its  aspects ;  but  this  one 
especially  fitted  her  present  frame  of  mind.  She 
descended  the  steep  cliff,  and  seated  herself 
within  a  hollow  just  wide  enough  to  shelter  a 
single  person,  but  really  forming  part  of  a 
broader  cavern,  from  which  it  was  divided  and 
obscured  by  a  shp  of  sand  which  had  consoli- 
dated into  a  species  of  buttress.  As  she  sank 
down  upon  the  carpet  of  fine,  dry  pebbles,  thi» 
buttress  was  commodious  to  lean  against. 
Seated  there,  she  could  watch  the  yeasty  waves- 
breaking  upon  the  beach,  the  hard  indigo  hori- 
zon of  the  sea,  the  fishing-boats  scudding  before 
the  wind,  the  heavy  clouds  gathering  and  ad- 
vancing landward.  And  yet  it  was  quite 
possible  to  pass  this  aperture,  and  take  refuge 
beneath  the  wider  portico  I  have  named^  with- 
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out  observing  the  grey-clad  figure  whoso 
•colouring,  in  deep  shadow,  w^as  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  its  surroundings. 

The  young  creature's  limbs  found  rest  here  ; 
her  thoughts,  for  a  long  time,  found  none. 
They  beat  from  side  to  side  of  those  narrow 
confines  beyond  which  they  could  not  escape; 
as  captive  wings  beat  fruitlessly  against  the 
wires.  She  had  not  slept  all  night;  she  had 
scarcely  touched  food  to-day ;  physically  and 
mentally,  she  was  exhausted.  It  was  good  to 
be  here,  with  no  other  sound  in  her  ears  than 
the  monotony  of  breakers,  grinding  slowly  back 
over  the  pebbles  when  their  strength  was  spent. 
It  was  good  to  be  here,  absolutely  alone  with 
Nature ;  removed  from  the  friction  of  any  irri- 
tating contact ;  relieved  from  all  exigencies  of 
restraint  or  dissimulation.  She  had  rather 
remain  here  for  ever  than  endure  the  hourly 
torture  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  of  late. 
Was  this  simply  jealousy?  She  answered 
vehemently,  ^'  No."  She  said  now,  as  she  had 
told  herself  before,  that,  supposing  it  were  pos- 
sible for  Sylvia  Brabazon  to  have  resumed  her 
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old  ascendancy  over  Wilfred,  however  bitterly 
wounded  Nellie  might  have  been,  she  would 
have  felt  it  was  natural — almost  excusable. 
The  woman  whom  Nellie  admired  and  rever- 
enced beyond  all  others  would  have  exercised 
no  evil  influence.  She  recognized  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  now  that  his  heart  had 
i^lways  been  Sylvia's.  He  had  married  out  of 
pique,  and  from  a  romantic  endeavour  to  re- 
kindle the  embers  of  his  boyish  passion.  He 
had  deceived  himself,  and  he  had  deceived  her. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  blind  herself  to  that  fact. 
But  she  said  that,  had  he  returned  to  his  former 
allegiance,  miserable  as  she  might  have  been,  it 
would  not  have  been  this  misery.  At  Sylvia's 
feet,  his  nature  would  only  have  been  fed  with 
what  was  strong  and  noble ;  while  in  the  lap  of 
Circe  it  would  deteriorate  from  day  to  dUy. 
The  polished  surface  of  Madame  de  Waldeck's 
mind,  which  had  such  a  glittering  attraction  for 
him,  was  backed  by  the  quicksilver  of  ever- 
shifting  adaptability ;  there  was  no  fixed  metal 
of  principle  behind  her  brilliant  intellect.  Ig- 
norant of  the  world  as  Nellie  was,  she  saw  with 
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extraordinary  clearness  that  Madame  de  Wal- 
deck  would  be  deterred  from  nothing  which  it 
was  her  pleasure  or  her  interest  to  achieve ;  and 
her  ascendancy  over  Wilfred  could  only  be  for 
evil. 

Could  she  save  him?  Was  it  possible,  by 
any  means,  to  prevent  this  woman's  designs 
from  taking  effect '?  "Would  it  be  of  any  avail 
to  write  to  the  dowager?  Her  good  sense 
instantly  discarded  the  idea.  Little  could  ever 
be  effected  with  Wilfred  by  opposition  ;  by  such 
weak  remonstrance  as  his  mother's,  absolutely 
nothing.  He  would  strengthen  his  own  position 
with  specious  arguments,  and  rout  the  attack- 
ing force,  even  if  supported  by  the  Bishop's 
solid  artillery.  A  step-father's  interference  is 
rarely  well  received ;  by  Wilfred  it  would  be 
resented.  No ;  help  could  not  come  from  that 
quarter. 

Her  thoughts  then  turned,  almost  against  her 
own  will,  to  one  to  whom  she  had  hitherto 
resolutely  refused  to  confide  her  anxiety,  al- 
though that  wise  and  devoted  friend  was  at 
band.     The  instinct  which  made  her  feel  that 
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such  confidence  might  be  dangerous — seeing,  as 
she  could  not  fail  to  see,  that  St.  John's  heart 
was  absolutely  unchanged — had  hitherto  re- 
strained her  even  more  than  her  repugnance  to 
discussing  Wilfred's  infatuation  with  his  friend. 
But  now,  as  she  lay  there,  coiled  up  on  the  sand, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ocean,  which  seemed 
to  her  no  unfit  emblem  of  eternity,  she  asked 
herself  whether  such  paltry  scruples  should 
weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  immortal  wel- 
fare of  her  husband"?  Consideration  for  St. 
John's  feelings,  and  her  own  delicacy  as  to 
speaking  at  all  on  this  subject,  must,  and  ought 
to,  give  way.  His  mind,  so  full  of  resource, 
might  see  a  way  to  save  Wilfred.  Nothing  had 
escaped  his  keen  grey  eyes;  he  had  seen  all, 
and  perhaps  more  than  poor  Nellie  could  tell 
him  ;  he  had  attacked  the  woman  with  trenchant 
w^ords ;  was  it  not  time  to  bid  him  rescue  his 
friend  ? 

She  would  speak  openly  to  Hubert  St.  John. 
That  resolve  was  uppermost  in  her  mind,  before 
nature  had  its  way  at  last,  and  she  fell  asleep. 
It  was  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion,  absolutely 
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dreamless.  The  over- wrought  brain,  soothed 
by  wind  and  waves,  enjoyed  a  temporary  ob- 
livion of  its  crushing  sorrow. 

How  long  she  had  slept  she  never  knew, 
when  she  was  awoke  by  a  terrific  clap  of  thun- 
der, which  resounded  along  the  cliffs.  She 
opened  her  eyes  with  a  shiver ;  it  was  pouring. 
The  entire  aspect  of  the  scene  was  changed. 
She  could  scarcely  see  the  sea  now  for  the 
driving  rain.  At  the  same  moment  the  sound 
of  a  voice,  so  near  at  hand  that  not  a  syllable 
was  lost,  fell  upon  her  ear.  She  recognized  it 
at  once — it  was  Madame  de  Waldeck's.  She 
was  speaking  with  the  intonation  proper  to  a 
continuous  flow  of  gently  persuasive  argument, 
instead  of  with  the  dominant  brilliancy  that 
belonged  to  her  utterances  in  general  society. 
Nellie  never  doubted  who  was  her  companion. 
They  were  both  sheltering  in  that  other  portion 
of  the  cave,  from  which  the  buttress  divided 
her.  Though  she  lost  no  word  of  what  was 
said,  the  drift  of  Madame  de  Waldeck's  harangue 
for  the  first  few  moments  escaped  Nellie.  The 
context  was  wantinp;.    Then  Wilfred  murmured 
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something,  apparently  with  hesitation^  and  what 
he  said  Nellie  failed  to  catch ;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  reply  was  at  once  and  painfully  appa- 
rent. 

"  Only  for  three  days — she  cannot  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  mind  that.  The  wife  of  an 
eminent  man  must  sacrifice  herself  occasionally, 
and  this  is  a  small  sacrifice." 

'•  She  will  be  called  to  make  a  greater  one 
before  long.  And,  you  see,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent if  she  had  any  sympathy  with  your  views ; 
but  she  has  none.  She  was  annoyed  (I  confess 
to  my  surprise,  for  I  had  no  notion  she  would 
care)  at  my  writing  in  favour  of  divorce.  If  I 
speah  at  Liverpool  in  the  same  sense — and,  of 
course,  the  papers  will  report  my  speeches — I 
shall  have  a  scene  with  her,  I'm  afraid.  It  cer- 
tainly will  not  reconcile  her  to  being  left  here 
-alone,"  he  added. 

*'  Why  alone  ?  You  can  leave  that  excejlent 
man,  Mr.  St.  John,  to  look  after  her." 

*'  You  don't  understand  her — she  is  a  roman- 
tic child,  like  many  who  are  only  partially  edu- 
cated.    If  she  hasn't  me,  she  cares  for  no  one. 
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Old  Hubert  would  almost  bore  her,  I  am  afraid."^ 

"  Really  I  ...  It  is  unfortuuate  that  Lady 
Athelstone  should  be  so  little  able  to  appreciate 
your  highest  claims  to  the  admiration  aud  gra- 
titude of  Qiankind.  But  she  is  such  a  sweet 
creature  I  I  can  well  understand  that  to  any- 
one, as  you  say,  '  partially  educated,'  our  wider 
views  are  incomprehensible.  Still,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  world  at  large,  I  think  you  must 
make  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
young  wife's  selfish  affection.  This  visit  to 
Liverpool  with  me  would  pave  the  way  for 
your  longer  absence." 

"  For  that  there  is  a  reasonable  plea — that  I 
am  hard  up,  and  shall  make  a  pot  of  money. 
For  this,  I  could  only  plead  that — that " 

"That  you  were  rendering  me  a  great  ser- 
vice. Your  pamphlet  will  be  sold  at  the  doors. 
An  introductory  address  from  you,  if  it  were 
only  a  few  words,  would  give  such  eclat  to  my 
lecture."  Then,  in  a  lower  key — "Ah  I  I  should 
feel  so  proud." 

"Well,  if  you  really  attach  such  importance 
to  it " 
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"  in(^ed — indeed  I  do/' 

'' — I  will  come;  but  my  ''rendering  you  a 
service'  will  not  reconcile  Nellie  to  my  advo- 
cating your  views  on  the  platform,  I  am  afraid. 
1  shall  say  nothing  about  it,  and  trust  to  her 
not  reading  the  papers  :  she  seldom  does.  One 
scene  is  enough,  and  I  confess  I  rather  dread 
breaking  the  news  of  my  long  absence  in 
America  to  her." 

"  No  doubt  Lady  Athelstone  will  propose  to 
accompany  you." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  out  of  the  question — she  never 
would  stand  the  voyage.  I  shouldn't  think  of 
taking  her.  When  the  wrench  is  once  made, 
«he  will  do  very  w^ell.  I  shall  get  an  old  cousin 
of  mine  to  come  and  stay  with  her  while  I  am 
absent." 

"And  then  there  is  Mr.  St.  John — although 
you  think  that  he  bores  her." 

"Oh!  she  likes  him  well  enough.  But  the 
fact  is,  she  really  cares  for  no  society  but  rfiine. 
Of  course,  I  ought  to  be  glad — in  one  way  ;  but 
it  is  a  little  trying  when  your  wife  dislikes  all 
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your  friends^  and  takes  no  interest  in  questions 
that  engross  your  life." 

"  Ah  !  I  feel  for  you.  You  require  sympa- 
thy— you  require  a  companion  of  an  enlarged 
and  highly  educated  mind.  Lady  Athelstone 
is  an  angel,  but  of  course  you  must  feel  a  ^vant 
— it  could  not  be  otherwise." 

"  Yes,  and  I   must  confess    that,  since   you 

came,  1  have  felt  it  doubly.     To  know  that  one 

is   understood — to  be   able    to   speak  of  one's 

views  and  aspirations  openly  with   a   Avoman 

who  is  free  from  the  common  prejudices  of  her 

sex,  is  a  great  privilege.     But   you  are  more 

than  this  ;  your  brilliant  intellect  is  like  a  book 

which  I  constantly  open  at  a  fresh  page.     All 

other  reading  seems  dull  after  it.     You  are  the 

only  woman  of  whom  I  could  say,  as  Enobarbus 

does  of  Cleopatra, 

"  'Age  cannot  -wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.' " 

"Ah!  You  are  too  flattering.  Still — I  may 
say  so  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood  ? — I 
have  often  thought,  I  will  confess,  how  different 
life  might  have  been  to  us  both,  had  we  met 
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loiig  ago,  before  either  of  us  contracted  ties, 
which — in  my  case,  at  least — did  not  tend  to 
happiness." 

"  You  have  snapped  the  chain  that  was 
riveted  in  the  folly  of  youth.  I  can  never 
break  mine — even  if  I  icouldr 

At  that  moment  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning, 
followed  so  instantaneously  by  a  crash  of 
thunder  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  heavens 
had  opened  directly  over  the  cliff,  elicited  an 
exclamation  of  alarm  from  Madame  de  Waldeck. 
Nellie  sat  motionless,  with  closed  eyes.  How 
gladl}^  would  she  have  met  swift^  sudden  death 
at  that  moment ! 

As  the  thunder  rolled  away  in  the  distance, 
strange  to  say,  a  passage  of  Robert  Browning's 
she  had  lately  read  recurred  to  her.  The 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  such  things.  In  those  few 
minutes,  the  last  hope  to  which  she  had  clung 
had  drifted  from  her ;  her  life  was  absolutely 
wrecked.  And  yet  her  mind  could  not  free 
itself  of  those  lines  in  "  Pippa  Passes,"  where 
Ottima    describes     the    storm    overtaking   her 
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and  her  paramour  in  the  wood.  There 
was  no  similarity  of  circumstance,  but  she 
found  herself  repeating  the  guilty  woman's 
words. 

"  Swift  ran  the  searching  tempest  overhead  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burnt  thro'  the  pine-tree  roof,  here  burnt  and  there, 
As  if  God's  messenger  thro'  the  close  wood-screen 
Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  venture, 
Feeling  for  guilty  thee  and  me ;  then  broke 
The  thunder,  like  a  whole  sea  overhead " 


What  they  said  after  this  was  of  little 
moment.  While  the  storm  gradually  cleared 
off,  they  discussed  matters  which  in  no  way 
touched  Nellie.  Madame  de  Waldeck  had  gain- 
ed her  point.  Wilfred  Athelstone  would  accom- 
pany her  to  Liverpool;  her  present  interests, 
her  devilish  schemes  for  the  future,  would 
profit  ahke  by  this.  Nellie,  with  bitterness  and 
jealousy  at  heart,  would  be  left  alone  with  St. 
John.  Would  she  not,  herself,  *'  snap  the  chain  "? 
Madame,  who  knew  much  of  poor  weak  human 
nature,  felt  confident  that  she  would  do  so. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  wind  had  abated ;  the 
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rain  had  cleared  off;  a  pale  streak  of  light 
appeared  ou  the  horizon  of  the  sea;  the  storm 
was  past,  and  they  who  had  sheltered  under 
the  cliff,  were  strolling  np  its  sandy  side  by 
a  winding  path  beset  with  long  wet  grasses. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  young  wife 
found  strength  to  rise,  and  follow  them,  with 
feeble  steps,  to  Eaglescrag. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SHE  did  not  see  Madame  de  Waldeck  again. 
On  reaching  home,  she  crept  into  bed,  feel- 
ing so  ill  that  it  was  no  fiction  to  assure  Wil- 
fred   she   was    incapable    of    the   exertion    of 
appearing  at  dinner. 

In  the  morning  a  flood  of  golden  light  and 
the  shadow  of  wavering  rose-leaves  fell  upon 
her  bed  through  the  open  shutter.  He  stood 
by  the  bed-side.  Her  face  was  turned  to  the 
wall ;  but  he  stooped  and  kissed  her,  asking 
how  she  felt.  She  murmured  that  she  was 
tired — very  tired ;  nothing  more.  In  that  case, 
he  replied,  she  had  best  remain  quiet.  Madame 
de  Waldeck  was  departing  early ;  and  business 
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also  called  him  away  from  Eaglescrag  for  a 
couple  of  days.  She  manifested  no  sm'prise; 
she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"  Of  com'se,  Hubert  remains  here,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  shall  be  back  positively  on  Thurs- 
day. Hubert  will  take  good  care  of  you  till 
then." 

"  I  want  no  care/'  she  moaned, — "  the  less 
care  the  better.  Let  me  die  !  Let  me  die  I  It 
will  be  better  for  all  I" 

"AVhat  is  the  matter?  You  are  over- 
wrought, Nellie.  You  have  been  doing  too 
much.     I  shall  send  for  the  doctor  to  look  at 

you." 

'•'  I  want  no  doctor,"  she  cried.  *'  I  want 
you — only  you — and  that  woman  is  taking 
you  from  me !"  Then,  turning  suddenly^ 
she  cast  her  arms  about  him,  sobbing  hysteric- 
ally. 

"  My  dear  child,  this  is  really  too  silly.  I 
cannot  stand  this  sort  of  thing.  You  must 
learn  to  control  this  foolish  jealousy,  '  That 
Avomau,'  as  you  call  her,  is  not  '  taking  me 
away  '  at  all.     Can't  I  leave  you  for  a  couple  of 
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days  without  your  jumping  at  such  an  absurJ 
conclusion  ?" 

''  You  are  going  with  her  to  propagate  her 
horrible  doctrines.  I  know  all — allj  ^^'ilfred ! 
Oh,  my  husband,  for  God's  sake  pause !  I 
know  you  do  all  this  under  a  blind  delusion — a 
belief  that  men  and  women  will  be  better  for  it* 
You  are  not  wicked,  as  sJie  is ;  she  wants  to  get 
you  from  me,  but  she  shan't — she  shant!  I  will 
die  first,  and  then  you  will  be  free  to  marry  the 
only  woman  worthy  of  you — the  woman  you 
ought  to  have  married,  if  you  had  only  waited, 
dear.  If  you  had  only  waited  I  Ah  !  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  your  wife ;  you  sacrificed  yourself  to 
me.  I  have  no  talents,  no  powers  of  persuasion, 
— nothing,  nothing  but  my  infinite  love.  But, 
oh,  do  listen  to  me — do^  for  your  own  sake, 
dear,  not  for  mine !  That  woman  will  lead  you 
to  your  destruction  !  If  you  go  w^ith  her  to 
America " 

"  Who  told  you  I  w^as  going  to  America 'f 

*'  I  heard  it  from  your  own  lips  ;  I  was  there 
under  the  clifi*.     I  heard  everything." 

*'  I  would  not  have  believed  it,  if  anyone  else 
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had  told  me  you  had  played  eavesdropper, 
Nellie." 

He  answered  angrily,  as  men  often  do,  when 
their  consciences  prick  them. 

"  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  had  fallen  asleep. 
The  storm  woke  me,  and  I  heard  you  both 
talking  close  to  me." 

"  Listening  is  always  dishonourable/'  he  re- 
plied, parading  his  resentment  as  a  bulwark  for 
self-defence.  ^^If  you  heard  anything  that 
pained  yoa_,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  it  is  your  own 
fault.  As  to  my  intention  of  lecturing  in 
America,  you  have  only  learnt  it  a  little  sooner 
than  you  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  have 
been  offered  a  large  sum,  and  I  want  the 
money,  which  I  have  no  other  means  of 
making." 

"  Then  let  me  go  with  you.  I  ask  no  more 
than  that." 

"Nonsense,  Nellie!  How  could  you  stand 
the  fatigue  of  constantly  travelling,  when  your 
nerves  are  in  the  state  they  are — when  you  are 
knocked  up  with  the  slightest  thing?  How  could 
you  possibly  stand  the  voyage,  when  you  are  ill. 
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if  I  take  you  out  for  an  hour  in  an  open  boat  ? 
It  is  out  of  the  question.  You  would  be  a 
constant  anxiety,  and  hamper  me  in  all  my 
arrangements." 

"Ah  I  I  hamper  your  arrangements  now," 
she  sobbed,  as  she  flung  herself  back  upon  the 
pillow  ;  "  but  only  wait  a  little — wait  till  I  am 
gone.  It  will  not  be  very  long,  dear  ;  you  will 
soon  be  free,  I  promise  you.  I  feel  it  here.  Only, 
if  I  die  while  you  are  away,  I  know  you  will 
become  that  woman's.  You  w^ill  never,  never 
escape  ;  she  will  make  you  marry  her !  And  she 
counts  upon  it  now ;  I  read  it  in  her  face.  She 
would  kill  me,  if  she  dare  !" 

"  This  is  raving  lunacy.  I  am  really  ashamed 
of  you,  Nellie.  Supposing  anyone  were  to  hear 
you  ?     The  servants " 

"  — Ah !  the  servants  know  what  she  is  ;  they 
would  have  opened  my  eyes  before,  if  I  had 
allowed  them." 

"  They  know  nothing,  and  i/ou  certainly  over- 
heard nothing,  to  warrant  this  monstrous 
insinuation.  Madame  de  Waldeck  is  my  friend, 
an    intellectual   woman,   whose   views   are   in 
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sympathy  with  mine.  Unfortunately,  yours 
are  not.  When  I  married,  I  hoped  to  have 
moulded  your  mind,  but  it  obstinately  resists 
change  from  old  beliefs  and  ways.  I  can't  help 
that.  Is  it  my  fault  if  others  understand  me, 
and  you  do  not?  Is  it  my  fault  if  others  appre- 
ciate and  encourage  my  efforts  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberty,  and  you  remain  indifferent  or 
else  condemn  them  ?  I  think  you  cannot  accuse 
me  of  unkindness.  I  have  done — I  shall 
always  do,  everything  I  can  to  make  you 
happy.  But  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  of  action.  You  are  ill,  your 
nerves  are  upset,  therefore  I  will  give  up  going 
to  Liverpool ;  but  understand,  I  shall  not  yield 
in  this  way  again.  It  would  be  weakness  to  do 
so. 

He  turned  from  her  without  another  word 
and  left  the  room.  He  was  thoroughly  put 
out;  it  was  so  seldom  he  perQiitted  his  arrange- 
ments to  be  thwarted.  Nellie's  triumph  was 
dearly  purchased.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  to  let  him  go.  He  w^ould  have  felt  some 
sting   of  self-reproach   at   leaving   her  ailing, 
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some  contrition  on  his  return  at  the  end  of  two 
days.  As  it  was,  his  heart  was  hardened 
against  her  by  reason  of  his  self-sacrifice  to 
■what  he  chose  to  consider  her  puerile  and 
exacting  jealousy. 

Madame  de  Waldeck  was  gone.  Hubert  St. 
John  remained ;  but  lie  did  not  see  Nellie  till 
late  that  day. 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  men  started  for  a 
walk,  which  they  performed,  after  the  manner 
of  Englishmen,  in  perfect  silence,  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  They  smoked  their  pipes 
as  they  swung  along,  each  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  ;  neither  of  them  being  accustomed,  or 
holding  it  needful  between  men,  to  sacrifice 
largely  to  the  exigencies  of  courtesy.  On  their 
return,  they  found  her,  almost  as  wan  as  her 
cream-coloured  tea-gown,  in  a  garden-chair 
upon  the  terrace.  Her  hands  lay  listlessly 
upon  an  open  book  in  her  lap ;  but  a  rose  la}^ 
upon  the  book,  and  the  book  itself  was  topsy- 
turvy. There  were  deep  hollows  under  her 
large  eyes,  and  her  whole  face  looked  drawn 
and  aged.   The  afternoon  tea-table  stood  beside 
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her,  and  on  it  lay  the  day's  papers  that  had 
come  by  train. 

St.  John  took  one  of  the  basket-chairs  that 
were  near  the  table  ;  Wilfred  stood.  He  asked 
Nellie  how  she  felt ;  but  there  was  no  tenderness 
— there  was  little  beyond  benevolence — in  the 
inquiry.  Then  be  poured  out  some  tea,  and 
opened  his  papers  ;  after  which  he  walked  into 
the  house. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  silence. 
Hubert  drank  his  tea  and  watched  her  with 
grieved,  wondering  eyes.  Her  rival  was  de- 
parted ;  the  air  was  disinfected  from  her  pres- 
ence; yet  there  seemed  to  be  no  relief — no 
shaking  off  the  malaria  whose  poison  had 
entered  the  young  wife's  veins. 

She  looked  away  from  him  towards  the  pale, 
primrose-coloured  sky  against  the  shadowy 
horizon  of  the  darkening  sea  as  she  said  at  last, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  deliberation — 

"Mr.  St.  John,  do  you  know  when  Miss 
Brabazon  returns  to  England  ?" 

"  No ;  I  do  not." 

"I  want  so   much   to  see   her   before — the 
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middle   of    October.     You   know   that  Wilfred 
means  to  go  to  America  ?" 

"  I  do — and  I  deplore  it." 

**If  he  goes,  Mr.  St.  John,  he  will  be  lost; 
nothing  can  save  him.  The  only  person  whose 
influence  may  prevent  his  going  is  Miss  Braba- 
zon — mine  is  of  no  avail,"  she  added,  with  a 
quivering  voice.  *'  If  I  could  die,  it  would  stop 
him  ;  but,  however  earnestly  we  desire  it^  death 
does  not  come  to  us  all  as  quickly  as  we  wish. 
It  will  come — for  I  have  not  the  courage  to  go 
on  living  now ;  but  if  his  deliverance — and 
mine — comes  when  he  is  far  away,  when  he  is 
under  that  baleful  influence,  he  will  never  escape 
from  it.  My  only  thought  is  for  him  now.  If 
Miss  Brabazon  knew  this " 

"  She  does  know  it.  He  told  her  before  she 
left  England/'  interrupted  St.  John,  incau- 
tiously. 

"  Before  she  left  England  ?  All  those  weeks 
ago  ?  And  I  was  left  to  learn  this  through 
servants  !"  she  cried,  with  bitterness.  Her  eyes 
were  tearless;  but  she  clasped  her  trembling 
hands  over  her  face  for  an  instant  before  she 
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added — ''  Surely,  surely  she  made  an  effort  to 
stop  him?" 

"  I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell.  I  feel  sure 
she  strongly  disapproved,  from  the  tone  of 
Mary's  letter;  but  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  felt  entitled  to  remonstrate  with 
Athelstone  is  more  than  I  can  say." 

"Will  you  try  to  see  her  when  you  go  back? 
She  may  be  returned.  Mrs.  Goldwin  men- 
tioned in  a  letter  yesterday  that  she  had  left 
Wiesbaden  last  week.  Will  you  tell  her — what 
I  could  not  write — how — how  he  is  changed, 
and  lohy  ?  Will  you  implore  her  to  use  her 
great  influence  over  him  for  good,  to  counteract 
the  power  of  his  evil  genius,  who  will  otherwise 
be  his  ruin  ?" 

"  I   will,    certainly.     But    Athelstone    won't 
leave  you — I  feel  sure  he  won't — when  it  comes^ 
to  the  point." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Why  not  ?  He  will  persuade  himself  that  it 
is  right  to  resist  my  entreaties ;  and  I  daresay 
the  world  will  be  on  his  side.  I  am  a  weak, 
foolish  woman;  I  ought   to  be  thankful  to  be 
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Lis  Avife  at  any  price — I  who  was  in  such  a 
different  station.  I  have  no  right  to  oppose  his 
leaving  me  to  travel.  Other  husbands  do  so — 
why  not  mine?  That  is  what  they  will  say, 
perhaps." 

"  It  is  the — the  object  of  his  travelling — I 
mean  his  lecturing,"  he  added,  hastily,  "  which 
distresses  you  most,  and  you  may  be  sure  the 
world  will  sympathise  with  you  in  that.  It  will 
create  a  great  outcry.  But  you  must  not  let 
the  fear  of  all  this  prey  upon  you  and  under- 
mine your  health  ;  for  I  believe  it  will  never 
come  to  pass," 

He  spoke  with  a  confidence  he  was  far  from 
feeling :  for  he  saw  that  her  nerves  had  sus- 
tained some  severe  shock,  and  he  was  alarmed. 
She  would  never  have  spoken  as  she  had  just 
done,  but  under  the  stress  of  an  acute  anguish 
which  had  almost  reached  the  confines  of 
despair. 

He  bent  forward,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  deep,  earnest  eyes  fastened  upon  her 
face.  She  did  not  look  at  him ;  her  gaze  was 
still  fixed  on  the  sea's  horizon  ;  her  pale  fingers- 
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pulled  to  pieces  unconsciously  the  rose  upon  her 
lap. 

*'  You  are  mistaken,"  she  said,  at  last.  "  He 
has  sacrificed  himself  to  me  to-day.  He  has 
given  up  going  to  Liverpool,  and  speaking 
there,  out  of  consideration  to  what  he  calls  my 
'nerves.'  He  resents  having  done  so;  he  thinks 
it  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  his  '  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action'  on  my  part. 
He  will  not  do  so  again  unless ^' 

Here  she  stopped  short. 

"Unless  what?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Unless  r  should  be  dying." 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  talk  like  this !"  and, 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  he  took  the  hand  that 
lay  near  him,  and  held  it  between  his.  "  Think 
how  precious  your  life  is  to — to  some !  Your 
trial  is  only  one  that  numberless  women  are 
bearing  daily — bearing  bravely — with  hope  in 
the  future.  Think  of  that  fellow's  words 
in  the  pulpit  last  Sunday — ^  Never  let  us 
despair!'" 

"  I  am  a  coward — yes,  I  have  no  courage  to 
face   the  future,   knowing    that   my   life  is   a 
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burden   and  a  detriment  to  1dm.      If  he  were 

free "   she   broke   off   again,    with    a    deep 

sigh. 

It  pained  him  to  cauterise  her  wound,  but, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  said,  in  his  deep^ 
rough  voice, 

"  Perhaps  he  would  marry  Madame  de  AVul- 
deck.  You  must  have  courage  to  live,  if  only 
to  keep  him  from  that  fate.  This  infatuation 
will  pass.  You  know  how  his  imagination  runs 
away  with  him.  But,  like  a  restive  horse,  give 
him  his  head,  and  depend  on  it  he  will  come 
lioine — sooner  or  later." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  turning  her  sad  eyes  at  last 
upon  him,  *'  but  his  '  home  '  is  not  here.  Why 
deceive  myself?  It  was  a  mistake  from  the 
beginning.  His  heart  (and  is  not  that  *  home '  ?) 
will  always  be  with  her — the  only  woman  w^orthy 
of  him." 

Worthy  of  him  ?  When  Athelstone's  conduct 
made  St.  John's  blood  boil!  Worthy  of  him? 
When  he  had  not  even,  as  St.  John  felt  sure^ 
the  excuse  of  an  overwhelming  passion  to  plead 
for  liis  behaviour  towards  this  divine  creature 
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who  was  far  too  good  to  be  his  wife !  How 
blind — how  incomprehensible  !  It  irritated  the 
young  man  to  hear  her  :  his  heart  felt  sore  ;  but 
habitual  self-control  enabled  him  to  say, 

"At  least  his  '  home'  can  never  be  with  Ma- 
dame de  Waldeck — rest  assured  of  that.     She 
f 
has  obtained  a  temporary  hold  over  him.     If  he 

saw  more  of  her  it  would  soon  be  relaxed. 
Probably  their  being  thrown  constantly  to- 
gether in  America  would  be  the  speediest  cure. 
He  would  learn  what  she  really  is — he  would 
see  through  her,  and  the  spell  would  be 
broken." 

"  Sooner  or  later — yes ;  but  ....  his  eyes 
might  be  open  too  late.  You  understand  me? 
I  should  like  to  repair  the  wrong  I  have  done 
Wilfred  before  I  die,  not  make  it  irretrievable  by 
letting  him  fall  into  evil  hands.  Will  you  try 
to  see  Miss  Brabazon  ?" 

'•  I  promise  you  I  will." 

'•  And  will  you  speak  to  Wilfred  yourself  be- 
fore you  go  ?" 

What  could  he  say  ?  He  would  not  tell  her 
that  he  had  already  urged  Athelstone  to  aban- 
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don  this  scheme,  and  had  employed  every  argu- 
ment he  could  think  of  against  it.  He  would 
not  tell  her  that  he  knew  AVilfred's  combative 
spirit  was  only  roused  by  opposition.  He 
raised  the  hand  he  held  to  his  lips,  and  promised 
to  do  her  bidding. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  quickly,  and  I'ose. 
The  dressing-bell  for  dinner  had  sounded,  and 
Lorenzo,  for  the  last  few  minutes,  had  been 
stationary  at  his  master's  dressing-room  win- 
dow, which,  like  all  the  others,  looked  upon  the 
lawn,  where  Lady  Athelstone  and  Hubert  St. 
John  sat. 
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CHAPTER  XIIT. 

TITILFRED  ATHELSTONE  continued  to  be 
'  '  restless  and  pre-occupied  during  the 
remainder  of  St.  John's  stay  at  Eaglescrag. 
The  two  men  were  but  little  alone  together, 
except  during  their  ten-mile  walks,  when  they 
rarely  spoke.  Not  till  the  last  night  before 
his  departure  did  St.  John  once  more  broach 
the  subject  of  America.  What  he  said  was 
said  more  with  a  view  of  discovering  whether 
time  and  reflection  had  influenced  Athelstone's 
decision^  than  with  any  hope  that  further 
remonstrance  from  St.  John  could  aflect  it.  He 
found  him  more  stubborn — entrenched  more 
strongly    behind    a    fortification    of  plausible 
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reasoning— than  when  St.  John  had  last 
appealed  to  him.  The  sacrifice  of  his  visit  to 
Liverpool  still  rankled.  Madame  de  Waldeck 
had  written  of  the  universal  disappointment 
felt  at  his  absence — the  ovation  that  had  been 
prepared  for  him — the  rapid  sale  of  every  copy 
of  his  pamphlet — the  brilliant  success  of  her 
own  lecture.  It  was  annoying  to  have  missed 
all  this,  because  of  his  wife's  irrational  jealousy 
and  hysterical  demonstrations.  She  must  be 
taught  that  such  sacrifices  were  not  to  be  de- 
manded of  a  husband.  She  had  disappointed 
him.  He  had  believed  that  her  affection  for 
him  Tvoiild  enable  her  to  support  any  trial 
which  he  thought  fit  to  impose;  but  it  had  not 
done  so.  Her  education  as  the  wife  of  a  public 
man — a  man  in  whose  career  the  benefit  of 
mankind  at  large  must  supersede  all  domestic 
considerations — this  education  had  yet  to  be 
made.  It  would  begin  with  their  separation  of 
three  or  four  months.  He  had  even  persuaded  • 
himself,  by  a  chain  of  sophistical  reasoning,  that 
this  was  a  wholesome  probation  for  poor  ill- 
disciplined  Nellie. 
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Such  was  his  contention,  briefly  stated.  To 
reproduce  his  words  to  Hubert  verbatim  would 
be  to  weary  the  reader  by  traversing  ground 
with  no  new  features  to  recommend  it.  He  put 
his  case  ably  and  vehemently ;  and  all  Hubert's 
arguments  were  powerless  to  dislodge  hira 
from  his  position.  He  had  evidently  well 
considered  (with  a  view  to  demolition)  the 
objections  that  would  be  raised  to  his  scheme;, 
they  left  him  unconvinced. 

Hubert  departed  with  a  heavy  heart.  The 
last  few  days  at  Eaglescrag  he  had  been  almost 
constantly  with  Nellie.  Her  condition  filled 
him  with  passionate  anguish,  with  rage  against 
AVilfred,  and  with  an  anxiety  which  he  dared 
not  formulate  to  himself  in  words.  He  was 
haunted  at  night  by  her  pale,  sad  face ;  it 
obtained  such  possession  of  him  as  to  render 
him  unfit  for  work  when  he  returned  to  London. 
Unless  Athelstone  could  be  deterred  by  some 
means  from  carrying  the  idea  upon  which  he 
was  so  obstinately  set  into  execution,  St.  John 
dared  not  contemplate  what  the  effect  upon 
Nellie's  delicate  organization  might  be.     And,, 
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although  he  never  admitted  it  to  her,  he  was 
now  very  hopeless  of  Miss  Brabazon's — or  anyone 
else's — remonstrances  being  of  avail.  He  walked 
out  to  Barnes  the  day  after  his  return.  The 
ladies,  he  was  told,  were  not  expected  home  for 
six  weeks,  at  earliest.  It  was  then  the  last  week 
in  August.  Miss  Brabazon  could  barely  arrive, 
therefore,  before  Wilfred's  departure. 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  Athelstones 
came  to  London,  to  attend  the  dowager's 
marriage.  It  had  originally  been  understood 
that  they  were  to  return  to  Eaglescrag  after 
the  ceremony,  and  remain  there  a  few  weeks 
longer.  "Wilfred  now  announced,  however,  that 
sundry  matters  of  business  would  detain  him  in 
town,  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  that 
this  business  was  connected  with  his  approach- 
ing tour  in  the  States.  To  the  young  wife  all 
pleas  were  alike  just  now.  She  moved  about 
as  though  in  a  dream.  Whether  it  was  the 
rolling  Atlantic,  flecked  with  fishing-smacks,  or 
the  grey  Thames  and  its  penny  steamers,  that 
bounded  her  lawn,  she  scarcely  noted.  The 
garden  opened  upon  the  Embankment  by  a  door 
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in  the  wall ;  and  the  room  where  she  habitually 
sat_,  upon  the  ground-floor,  communicated  by  a 
few  iron  steps  with  this  plat  of  grass.  Here, 
under  a  lime-tree,  she  often  sat  in  those  warm 
autumn  days ;  and  it  was  here  the  morning 
-after  her  arrival  that  St.  John  found  her.  He 
was  horrified  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 
In  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
left  Eaglescrag,  she  was  so  fallen  away  that  the 
dress  which  had  fitted  her  lithe  figure  now 
hung  loosely  upon  her.  Dark  rings  encircled 
her  eyes,  and  the  eyes  themselves  had  an  in- 
describable expression  which  startled  Hubert 
even  more  than  her  pallid  cheek  and  her  wasted 
form.  She  said  very  little.  She  wished  for 
Miss  Brabazon's  address ;  and  he  promised  to 
procure  it  for  her. 

She  had  been  nearly  three  weeks  alone  with 
her  husband  ;  the  ardent  desire  of  the  last  few 
months  had  been  realized.  And  the  realization 
had  brought,  as  so  often  happens  in  life,  an 
anguish  far  more  bitter  than  its  non-fulfilment 
could  have  done.  She  felt^  with  the  keen  in- 
sight of  a  "  clairvoyante,"  that  all  was  changed 
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between  them.  He  was  uniformly  kind  in  bis 
manner — far  more  affectionate,  indeed,  than  he 
bad  been  of  late.  He  was  solicitous  for  her 
health,  insisting  upon  her  driving  daily,  and 
even  going  the  length  of  accompanying  her 
occasionally,  which  she  knew  he  detested  doing. 
Though,  otherwise,  he  was  not  much  with  her 
during  the  day,  he  read  aloud  to  her  every 
evening ;  but,  with  the  sensitiveness  of  highly- 
sharpened  perceptions,  she  was  conscious  that 
he  found  in  a  book  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  to  pass  an  evening  alone  with 
her.  And  equally  conscious  was  she  that  he 
regarded,  and  desired  her  to  regard,  every  little 
attention  as  an  item  added  to  the  balance  of 
compensation  against  the  sura  of  her  fancied 
causes  of  complaint  in  the  past  or  in  the  future. 
He  did  not  see  how  ill  she  was  ;  still  less  did 
he  comprehend  the  necessity  of  endeavouring 
to  *'  minister  to  a  mind  diseased."  She  was 
weak  in  body,  and  she  was  worried — no  doubt 
fihe  was  worried  about  his  leaving  her,  but  that 
she  would  get  ever ;  and  as  to  her  health,  she 
had  been  in  much  the  same  condition  as  a  girl, 
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•when  the  doctor  had  ordered  rest  and  nonrish- 
ment,  and  she  had  stayed  at  the  Castle  dnring 
that  memorable  week.  He  did  not  see  that 
now  the  body  refused  nourishment,  and  the 
mind  was  incapable  of  rest. 

His  mother  saw  it,  and  so  did  the  Bishop, 
when  they  dined  in  Whitehall  Gardens  the 
night  of  the  Athelstones'  arrival  from  Eagles- 
crag.  The  dowager  was  genuinely  concerned 
-about  her  daughter-in-law,  and  tried  to  arouse 
her  son's  anxiety.  But  there  are  natures  that 
resent  the  advances  of  anxiety  as  intrusive,  and 
who  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  precursor  of  evils 
that  can  be  dismissed  by  simply  shutting  the 
door  against  them.  Of  such  a  kind  was  Wil- 
fred's ;  and  when  he  boldly  announced  his  ap- 
proaching visit  to  the  States,  and  stated  his 
conviction  that  Nellie's  ailment  was  due  solely 
to  temporary  depression  of  spirits  consequent 
thereon,  though  he  greatly  startled  his  mother, 
he  relieved  her  apprehensions  almost  equally. 
What  shocked  and  distressed  her  ought  equally 
to  shock  and  distress  his  wife.  She  beat  the 
air  with  a  few  idle  remonstrances ;  the  Bishop 
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held  bis  peace.  He  saw  that  the  young  man 
was  immoveable  as  a  rock,  and  against  rocks 
the  Bishop  never  broke  the  waves  of  his  per- 
suasive eloquence.  He  kept  them  for  the  sands 
of  indecision,  which  there  was,  at  least,  a  chance 
of  their  consolidating. 

Nellie  could  not  bring  herself  to  say  much  to 
the  dowager  on  the  subject.  What  she  felt 
was  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  lady  of  this  stamp^  and,  indeed,  it 
impinged  on  a  domain  of  wild  suggestion,  self- 
reproach,  and  utter  hopelessness,  which  might 
well  be  docketed  by  the  world  as  "  morbid." 
Even  to  St.  John^  and  he  was  the  only  person 
who  had  a  partial  perception  of  her  condition, 
she  could  not  commit  the  prominent  dread, 
which,  like  a  swift-spreading  tree,  cast  its 
dark  shadow  more  widely  over  her  each  day. 
If  she  could  only  die  before  Wilfred  left  her ! 
What  alternative  was  there?  She  was  ready 
for  any  sacrifice,  if  she  could  secure  his  redemp- 
tion by  it.  In  vain  she  prayed ;  no  comfort 
came  in  answer.  She  was  conscious  that  phy- 
sical weakness  accounted  for  the  fact  that  her 
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volition  seemed  to  lie  more  and  more  at  the 
mercy  of  her  imagination,  over  which  she  had 
lost  all  control.  Her  thoughts  for  ever  brooded 
on  her  husband's  future,  and  how  his  misery 
and  moral  annihilation  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  any  connection  with  Madame  de 
Waldeck.  He  had  sacrijSced  himself  by  his 
marriage,  and  he  would  give  worlds  now  to  be 
free.  If  she,  his  wife,  did  not  free  him — if  he 
was  not  released  from  that  galling  chain  before 
he  sailed  for  the  New  World — he  would  be 
lost. 

What  she  wrote  to  Sylvia  was  very  little 
more  than  this : 

*'  I  implore  you  to  come  here,  to  put  away 
all  pride,  to  forget  what  our  relative  positions 
are,  only  to  remember  that  the  future  of  two 
human  souls  lies  in  your  hands.  You  alone  can 
save  him — and  perhaps  me  tooJ^ 

Not  a  day  passed  that  St.  John  was  not  in 
Whitehall  Gardens;  and,  after  the  dowager's 
marriage^  when  Nellie  had  fewer  interruptions, 
he  often  spent  the  whole  afternoon  with  her. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  servants — Staples 

VOL.  Ill  Q 
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and  Lorenzo — formed  certain  conclusions.  The 
maid  regarded  her  mistress's  position  with 
abundant  sympathy.  The  boy,  with  the  curi- 
ous persistence  which  was  indicated  by  his 
close-set  eyes,  never  for  an  instant  forgot  that 
bis  master's  freedom,  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
must  be  preparatory  to  the  installation  of 
another  as  mistress  of  the  establishment.  Ee 
had  foreseen  it  from  the  first ;  this  girl  from  the 
people  was  unfit  for  the  position  which  she 
had  usurped ;  she  was  herself  tired  of  the  life, 
and  my  lord  was  tired  of  her.  The  sooner  she 
decamped  the  better.  What  he  had  witnessed 
on  the  lawn  at  Eaglescrag  had  sunk  into  his 
mind :  the  Signer  was  devoted  to  my  Miladi. 
Things  were  ripening  daily,  but  he  would  drop 
no  word  to  rouse  his  master's  suspicions,  if, 
indeed,  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  My  lord  was 
v.'onderfully  blind ;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well 
BO,  until  the  evidence  of  this  was  clear  and  past 
concealment.  Lorenzo,  in  the  meantime,  was 
vigilant  night  and  day. 

It  was  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  on  the  Lake  of 
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Como,  that  Sylvia  Brabazon  found  Nellie's 
letter,  which,  with  a  packet  of  others,  had  been 
awaiting  her  arrival  for  some  days.  It  was  then 
the  1st  of  October,  and  the  letter  bore  the  post- 
mark of  the  20th  of  September.  Mrs.  Brabazon 
was  absorbed  in  her  own  letters ;  she  did  not 
perceive  the  effect  on  her  daughter  as  Sylvia  read 
those  few  lines.  Anyone  watching  her  face  would 
have  observed  the  pallor  that  overspread  it — 
the  anxiety,  the  consternation,  the  momentary 
doubt  that  her  whole  attitude  indicated,  as  she 
sat  motionless  for  some  minutes,  the  letter  lying 
upon  her  lap,  her  eyes  riveted  across  the  lake, 
which  lay  in  the  shadow,  upon  the  sun-tipped 
mountains  beyond.  The  day  was  dying,  pleas- 
ure-boats were  returning  to  the  hotel,  and  the 
laughter  that  rose  from  them  came  nearer  and 
nearer  across  the  water.  The  delicious  breath 
of  the  "  olea  fragrans  "  was  wafted  to  her  from 
the  garden ;  and  then,  through  an  open  window, 
she  heard  a  man's  voice  singing.  It  was  one  of 
the  stornelli  she  loved  so  well — one  which  she 
had  sung  the  night  she  dined  with  the  Athel- 
stones  in  Rome. 

Q2 
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Her  eyes  saw  these  things,  her  ears  heard 
them,  she  could  even  recall  them  afterwards; 
and  yet  her  thoughts  were  far  away,  and  her 
heart  more  painfully  perturbed  than  it  had  been 
for  a  long  time.  No  appeal  less  urgent  could 
have  moved  her  to  contemplate  taking  a  step 
which  was  repugnant  to  her,  on  all  accounts, 
and  which  might  very  naturally  be  misin- 
terpreted by  those  who  knew  in  what  relation 
Lord  Athelstone  and  she  had  stood  towards 
each  other.  If  she  considered  her  own  dignity, 
she  would  certainly  not  run  the  risk  of  placing 
herself  in  what  the  world  calls  "  a  false  po- 
sition." This  man,  whom  she  had  once  sa 
nearl}'  married,  who  had  been  so  unstable  that, 
three  months  after  her  rejection  (a  rejection 
which  was  certainly  not  final),  he  had  engaged 
himself  to  another — this  man,  who  was  so  care- 
less of  retaining  her  friendship  now  that  he 
never  even  came  to  see  her  in  London,  how 
could  she  thrust  herself  upon  him  ?  What  right 
had  she  to  endeavour  to  influence  him,  now 
that   he  was  another  woman's   husband,  even 
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though  the  wife  supplicated  her  to  do  so  ?  She 
had  suffered  much  because  of  him.  It  had  not 
been  without  a  severe  struggle  that  she  had 
refused  him,  eighteen  months  ago ;  and,  though 
she  had  never  repented  her  decision,  she  knew 
that,  even  now,  in  spite  of  wounded  pride, 
reprobation,  critical  estimate  of  his  faults  and 
follies,  he  was  not,  and  never  would  be,  wholly 
indifferent  to  her. 

Among  her  other  letters  was  one  from  Mary 
Goldwin,  which  she  had  read  before  opening 
Nellie's,  and  which  formed  the  supplement  to  it ; 
containing,  as  it  did,  fuller  information,  derived 
from  Hubert,  concerning  Athelstone  and  his 
wife's  consequent  misery.  Mary's  commentaries 
on  this,  her  evident  alarm  concerning  her 
cousin^  whose  passion  for  Lady  Athelstone 
seemed  to  be  inflamed  by  pity,  and  indignation 
at  the  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected, 
enabled  Sylvia  to  understand — or  to  believe  that 
she  understood — the  perils  to  which  Nellie  al- 
luded, and  the  part  which  she,  Sylvia,  was 
-entreated  to  play  in  this  drama.     It  sounded 
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like  the  cry  of  a  drowning  creature — a  supplica- 
tion to  hold  out  a  saving  hand,  which  she  felt, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  that  she  had  not 
the  heaii;  to  resist. 

But  Mrs.  Brabazon's  condition  was  such  that 
a  hurried  return  to  England  was  impossible  ;  she 
was  unequal  to  travelling  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  hours  at  a  time.  She  always  ac- 
quiesced in  her  daughter's  arrangements  with- 
out a  murmur,  but  she  was  exhausted  with  her 
journey  to-day,  and  must  have  twenty-four 
hours'  rest  at  least.  And  then  she  was  a 
wretched  sailor,  and  might  be  detained  at 
Boulogne,  waiting  for  a  fair  passage.  Sylvia 
knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  calculate,  with 
any  approach  to  certainty,  on  being  in  England 
in  less  than  ten  days.  And  Lord  Athelstone 
was  to  sail  on  the  12th ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  she  could  do 
was  to  write  to  Nellie,  promising  to  be  with  her 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  enclosing  a  letter  to 
Athelstone,  in  which  she  begged  him  not  to 
leave  England  without  seeing  her. 
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"With  the  uncertainty  which  sometimes 
attends  letters  entrusted  to  waiters  at  foreign 
hotels,  this  one^  unfortunately,  never  reached 
its  destination. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

TT  was  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  October  ; 
-*•  the  air  was  chilly  for  the  first  time  that 
autumn,  and  a  grey  mist  hung  over  the 
river. 

Lady  Athelstone  sat  at  the  open  window  of 
the  morning-room ;  she  did  not  feel  it  cold. 
There  was  a  bright  spot  of  colour  on  her  cheek  ; 
her  eyes  moved  restlessly  from  her  husband, 
writing  at  a  distant  table,  to  the  foggy  river, 
and  then  to  a  sealed  letter  which  her  thin  hands 
fingered.  Her  dress  was  the  same  grey  one 
she  had  worn  that  day  upon  the  sands,  and  her 
garden-hat  lay  upon  the  chair  beside  her. 
She  did  not  utter  a  sound;  she  had  scarcely 
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spoken  all  day.  Hubert  St.  John  had  been 
present  the  previous  evening,  when  the  same 
dumb  agony,  the  same  eager,  glittering  eyes 
had  sent  the  poor  fellow  away  to  his  sleepless 
bed,  a  prey  to  the  sharpest  agony  a  man  can 
suffer  for  the  woman  he  worships:  a  fear  for  the 
overthrow  of  her  reason. 

He  had  not  called  yet  to-day ;  he  had  wan- 
dered about  in  an  aimless,  hopeless  way  all  the 
morning.  Then,  feeling  that  even  failure  was 
better  than  to  sit  down  opposite  to  that  pite- 
ous face,  without  something  definite  to  tell,  he 
walked  to  Barnes  to  bring  back  such  tidings  as 
he  might  gather  of  Miss  Brabazon. 

Athelstone's  letters  were  finished ;  he  looked 
at  his  watch;  it  was  already  the  post  hour. 
Lorenzo  entered  the  room,  at  the  same  moment, 
to  ask  some  question  about  the  preparations 
for  departure. 

*'  You  will  put  up  these  books,"  said  Wilfred, 
pointing  to  some  on  the  table,  "and  this 
revolver,  and  see  that  everything  is  ready 
by  to-morrow  night.  These  letters — no,  I 
will    post  them  myself  at  Charing  Cross,  as 
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I   go   out ;   they  Avill   catch   the    day's   mail.'* 

As  Lorenzo  retired,  after  giving  a  sharp 
glance  of  curiosity  at  his  mistress,  Wilfred 
turned  to  her. 

"I  shall  not  be  out  more  than  an  hour, 
Nellie ;  I  have  two  or  three  things  to  get,  and 
I  shall  look  in  at  the  '  Reform '  before  I  come 
in.  Hadn't  you  better  shut  that  window  ?  It  is 
getting  cold." 

Then  suddenly  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
they  stood  face  to  face  in  the  twilight. 

*'  Stop  a  moment.  I  know  it  is  useless,  but 
I  would  appeal  to  you  once  more — for  the  last 
time.  Will  nothing — nothing  induce  you  to 
delay  your  departure,  only  a  few  weeks?" 

"  My  dear  Nellie,  you  know  that  my  passage 
was  taken  a  month  ago,  and  all  my  engage- 
ments are  made.  I  am  advertised  to  lecture  in 
New  York  on  the  1st  of  November.  How  can 
I  put  it  off?" 

**  If  you  will  only  wait  a  little — a  very  little 
longer,  you  will  have  ample  excuse." 

"  This  is  morbid  in  the  extreme,  Nellie.  The 
doctor  says  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
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you ;  you  make  yourself  ill  by  encouraging  all 
manner  of  absurd  ideas,  and  then  you  fancy 
you  are  going  to  die.  Do  be  rational.  In  leav- 
ing you  for  threOj  or,  at  the  most,  four  months, 
I  am  only  doing  what  half  the  husbands  in 
England  do.  Instead  of  salmon-fishing  or 
bear-hunting,  I  am  going  among  my  fellow- 
men  to  speak  to  them,  that's  all.  You  have 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  be  uneasy  about  me 
in  any  way.  I  shall  be  back  by  the  end  of 
January,  cleared  of  all  my  difficulties,  and  I 
hope  to  find  you  perfectly  well  on  my  return." 

"  No,  you  do  not  hope  it,  you  cannot,"  she 
said,  with  increasing  agitation;  "you  know,  in 
your  heart,  Wilfred,  you  desire  to  be  free,  and 
you  shall  be  free — free  to  choose  more  worthily, 
only  wait — only  wait,  or  you  will  regret  it  all 
your  life  I" 

•'  For  God's  sake,  calm  yourself !  You  talk 
wildly." 

"  How  can  I  be  calm  ?  My  brain  is  on  fire. 
I  know  that,  if  you  go  from  me  now,  that  vile 
"\voman " 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  you  if  you  speak  of 
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Madame  de  Waldeck  thus,"  he  interrupted, 
sternly. 

"  She  is  vile ! — she  has  tried  to  take  you  from 
me  !"  she  cried,  with  increased  passion.  "  But 
she  shall  not — no,  she  shall  not!  I  will  only 
give  you  up  to  Sylvia  Brabazon.  I  will  sacri- 
fice myself  to  her,  as  she  sacrificed  herself  to 
me.  She  loved  you  as  that  other  woman  never 
could,  and  you  must  marry  her — when  I  am 
gone.  God  will  forgive  me,  I  think,"  she  end- 
ed, raising  her  trembling  hands  to  her  head, 
*'  if  I  save  you  in  spite  of  yourself." 

Strange  to  say,  Wilfred's  attention  at  the 
moment  was  only  arrested  by  one  thing  in  this 
cry  of  a  despairing  soul.  It  was  not  till  later 
that  the  last  words  recurred  to  his  mind  with 
distinctness. 

"  You  are  altogether  under  a  delusion/'  he 
said.  "There  was  no  sacrifice  on  Miss  Bra- 
bazon's  part.  She  never  really  cared  for  me, 
and,  when  I  saw  that,  I  returned  to  the  first 
affection  of  my  boyhood.  We  are  not  perhaps 
exactly  suited  to  each  other,  but,  if  you  will 
only  be  sensible,  we  shall  be  very  happy.     We 
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have  probably  both  a  long  life  before  us  ;  do 
not  let  us  embitter  it  by  useless  regrets  or  fan- 
ciful grievances.  If  your  religion/'  he  added, 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  which  he  thought 
might  have  a  salutary  effect,  but  which  he 
keenly  regretted  later — "  if  your  religion  can- 
not enable  you  to  support  our  temporary  sepa- 
ration with  fortitude,  Nellie_,  it  is  not  worth 
much." 

As  she  stood  there,  with  her  hands  pressed 
to  her  temples,  there  Avas  a  singing  in  her  ears 
and  a  confusion  in  her  brain,  where  the  blood 
seemed  to  be  rising  every  moment.  She  scarce- 
ly comprehended  his  words,  and  her  parched 
lips  refused  to  utter  a  sound  when  he  had 
ceased  speaking. 

He  came  up,  and,  putting  his  arm  round  her, 
tried  to  lead  her  to  a  sofa.  At  his  touch,  she 
shivered,  as  though  stricken  by  the  ague. 

"  Go  and  lie  down — your  nerves  are  over- 
strung.    Try  to*  go  to  sleep  before  dinner." 

"  Sleep !"  she  moaned,  half  inaudibly,  as  sh& 
sank  upon  the  couch — "  oh !  if  I  could  sleep, 
and  never,  never  wake  again  !" 
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He  stooped  and  pressed  his  lips  upon  her 
burning  brow.  She  stretched  forth  her  fever- 
ed hands,  and  tried  to  clutch  him  as  he 
moved  from  her  towards  the  bell,  which  he 
rang.  Then,  as  Lorenzo  appeared  (the  foot- 
men were  discharged ;  the  old  butler  alone  re- 
mained), *'  Tell  Staples  her  ladyship  is  not  very 
well,"  he  said.  "  She  had  better  come  down 
here,  and  remain  with  her  ladyship  while  I  am 
out ;"  and,  seizing  his  hat,  he  left  the  house. 

The  maid  entered  the  room  softly  a  few 
minutes  later.  It  was  almost  dark,  but  she 
discerned  her  mistress's  figure  crouched  down 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  sofa.  Her  hands 
were  clasped,  her  head  was  sunk ;  she  was 
moaning,  but,  whether  the  words  she  uttered 
from  time  to  time  were  words  of  prayer,  the 
woman  could  not  distinguish.'  She  bent  over 
her  mistress  and  said, 

*'  Is  there  anything  I  can  get  you,  my  lady'?'* 

The  poor  young  creature  started,  like  some 
wounded  animal  that  is  touched. 

"  No,  no — leave  the  room — don't  come  near 
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She  spoke  ia  a  hoarse,  broken  voice,  and  the 
woman  obeyed  without  another  word.  Lorenzo, 
who  had  just  brought  up  the  reading-lamp,  was 
in  the  hall. 

*'  She  is  in  a  dreadful  way,"  observed  Staples, 
with  indignant  commiseration.  "  You  had 
better  not  go  in  ;  she  don't  want  the  lamp,  I'm 
sure.     She  desired  to  be  left  alone." 

The  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''  He  have  not  been  here  yet  to-day — she  will 
see  Mmy 

Staples  muttered  something  Lorenzo  did  not 
hear  as  she  ascended  the  stair.  He  set  the 
lamp  down  on  the  hall  table.  The  butler  was 
out ;  the  boy  decided  on  remaining  where  he 
was,  at  hand  for  the  hall  door  or  for  his  mis- 
tress's bell.  He  drew  "  Reynolds'  Miscellany  " 
from  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  enlighten  his 
mind  and  improve  his  English  by  the  study  of 
that  periodical. 

It  was  certainly  less  than  ten  minutes  since 
Staples  had  left  him,  when  there  was  a  ring  at 
the  hall  door. 
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Hubert  St.  John  entered.  ''Is  Lady  Atbel- 
stone  alone  V" 

Yes,  she  was  alone,  the  boy  said,  with  a 
smile ;  and,  taking  up  the  lamp,  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  morning-room,  and  preceded  St. 
John,  announcing  his  name  as  he  did  so. 

They  both  looked  round;  the  room  was- 
empty.  The  windovv_,  with  the  iron  steps  lead- 
ing from  it  to  the  garden,  still  stood  open. 

"Miladi  will  be  out  there,"  said  Lorenzo^ 
"  She  have  not  pass  by  the  hall." 

St.  John  stepped  hastily  out.  It  was  now  sa 
dark  and  foggy  that  he  could  not  have  distin- 
guished a  figure,  had  it  been  stationary,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  lawn  near  the  wall.  He 
called — there  was  no  reply.  And  then,  sud- 
denly, a  dreadful  suspicion  shot  across  his  mind. 
All  day  long  he  had  been  oppressed  by  fears 

concerning  her  ;  and  now He  tore  down  the 

garden  to  the  door  in  the  Embankment-walL 
It  stood  open ! 

He  ran  across  with  a  terrible  directness  to 
the  Whitehall  steps.  Something  told  him  that 
the  first — the  imminent  peril  was  there.     The 
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Embankment  was  almost  deserted ;  there  was 
not  a  policeman  in  sight — no  one  he  could 
question.  The  dim  gaslight  showed  a  pedes- 
trian or  two  faintly  discernible  in  the  fog  on 
the  opposite  pavement,  and  a  four-wheeler 
approaching  at  a  foot's  pace. 

He  ran  as  swiftly  as  ever  man  did,  who  felt 
that  the  issues  of  life  and  death  trembled  in  the 
balance.  The  fog  lay  thick  on  the  river.  When 
he  reached  the  projecting  stone  pier,  he  could 
only  distinguish  the  first  two  or  three  of  the 
steps  that  lead  right  and  left  to  the  water's 
edge.  He  paused  for  a  second — he  thought  he 
heard  the  moan  of  a  human  voice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  right  hand  flight — and  sprang  down 
it. 

Something — a  shadow  swaying  to  and  fro  in 
the  pale,  gaslit  mist — was  there^  close  to  the 
wall,  upon  the  lowest  step,  over  which  the  water 
washed  now  and  then.  He  clutched  at  it — he 
grasped  it.  There  was  a  cry — and  he  held  her 
in  his  arms ! 

She  struggled  to  be  free.  ''  Let  me  go  I  Let 
me  go  I" 

VOL.  III.  R 
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He  never  relaxed  his  hold,  and  she  sank  down 
in  a  heap  upon  the  wet  stone. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
voice  that  shook  with  emotion.  ''  For  God's 
sake,  come  away !" 

"No.  He  calls  my  soul  to  Him.  Let  me 
go !  Do  not  keep  me !  I  asked  Him  upon  my 
knees  whether  I  might  go  to  Him,  and  He  told 
me  I  might." 

"  This  is  a  delusion ;  you  are  ill.  For  God's 
sake,  come  back  to  your  home,  before  you  are 
missed." 

"  No — no !"  she  almost  screamed.  "  If  I  go 
back,  ho  will  sail  to-morrow.  His  soul  will  be 
destroyed,  and  his  sin  will  be  upon  me  through 
all  eternity !     I  can  never  go  back — never  !" 

'*  You  must  come  away  from  here,  at  all 
events,"  he  said,  desperately.  "  It  is  useless 
struggling ;  I  will  not  let  you  free." 

*'  Cruel !"  She  burst  into  sobs,  and  lay  ex- 
hausted in  his  arms.  "  Where  am  I  to  go — 
away  from  him — out  of  the  world — anywhere, 
anyichere  where  he  cannot  find  me?" 

"  He  shall  not  find  you.  Come  with  me,"  he 
said,  quickly. 
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And  she  did  not  resist — she  lay  passive, 
though  sobbing  and  moaning  bitterly.  He  said 
no  more;  not  a  second  was  to  be  lost.  He  did 
not  stop  to  consider  the  consequences  of  this 
^ct.  His  passionate  love — his  agony  at  the 
thought  of  losing  her — swept  all  else  away  at 
the  moment. 

She  had  been  half  lying  on  the  stone,  en- 
circled by  his  strong  arms.  He  lifted  her  now 
like  a  child,  and  ran  up  the  steps.  He  remem- 
bered the  cab  he  had  seen  going  at  a  foot's 
pace,  and  he  quickly  overtook  it.  A  few 
minutes'  drive  brought  them  to  his  small  house 
in  Great  Queen  Street. 

Thank  God  she  was  safe  ! 


E  2 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

T  ORENZO,  from  the  open  window,  had  seen 
-■■^  Hubert  St.  John  plunge  across  the  lawn 
into  the  fog — and  he  saw  no  more.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  passed — not  a  sound.  Then  the 
boy,  consumed  with  curiosity,  slipped  out,  and 
traversed  the  garden  on  tiptoe.  The  door  in 
the  wall  was  still  ajar ;  he  peeped  out — there 
was  no  vestige  of  either  St.  John  or  his  mis- 
tress. 

He  ran  back  excited,  scared,  and  called  to 
Staples.  She  came  down,  and  the  two  servants 
scoured  the  garden  together.  After  that, 
searching  the  sitting-room  for  any  traces  of  the 
missing  lady,  they  found  two  letters ;  one  ad- 
dressed to   Miss  Brabazon,  the  other  a  hasty 
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scrawl  in  pencil,  so  wild  and  wavering  in  char- 
acter that  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  their 
mistress's  neat  handwriting.  This  was  directed 
to  Lord  Athelstone. 

All  doubt  was  dispelled  from  the  servants' 
minds.  Lady  Athelstone,  stung  by  her  hus- 
band's approaching  departure,  and  moved  by 
Mr.  St.  John's  constancy,  had  eloped.  They 
were  discussing  the  event  with  the  passion  of 
partizans  when  they  were  startled  by  a  ring  at 
the  front  door.  It  was  then  nearly  seven 
o'clock.  Staples  remained  in  the  hall;  and 
when  Lorenzo  opened  the  door,  the  maid  was 
surprised  to  see  a  tall  lady,  whose  face  was  un- 
known to  her,  but  whom  the  boy  greeted  with 
effusion,  enter  the  house  without  inquiry — with- 
out a  word. 

The  Brabazons  had  just  arrived  from  Folke- 
stone at  Charing  Cross,  where  two  carriages 
were  awaiting  them.  Sylvia,  who  had  been 
vexed  at  the  unavoidable  delay  in  their  return, 
and  whose  thoughts  had  been  very  constantly 
with  Nellie  during  the  journey,  begged  her 
mother  to  go  straight  home  with  the  servants, 
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and  let  her  drive  round  to  Whitehall  Gardens 
in  the  brougham.  She  had  told  Mrs.  Brabazon 
of  Nellie's  letter. 

"  I  am  anxious,"  she  said,  "  and  eyery  hour 
may  be  of  consequence."  Of  how  much  conse- 
quence she  little  guessed,  however,  as  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  brougham  for  herself. 
and  rang  the  bell. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Lorenzo  ?  I  am  just 
arrived,  and  want  to  see  Lady  Athelstone." 

The  expression  of  the  boy's  face  struck  her 
as  strange.  He  shook  his  head,  and  then, 
feeling  the  insufficiency  of  the  English  language, 
began  to  tell  her  volubly,  in  Italian,  that  she 
could  not  see  Miladi,  because  she  was  gone — 
gone  away  with  "  iin  certo  Signor  St.  JohnT 

Sylvia  turned  pale.  But  she  knew  how  ill- 
disposed  the  boy  had  always  been  to  his 
mistress  ;  and  she  had  never  placed  any  reliance 
on  his  statements.     She  turned  to  Staples . 

''  Are  you  Lady  Athelstone's  maid  ?  Do  you 
know  where  she  is  ?" 

"I  don't   know  ichere  she  is,  ma'am.     All  I 
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know  is,  she's  gone,"  replied  the  woman, 
distinctly. 

"  When  ? — How  long  ago  ?"  asked  Sylvia, 
rapidly. 

"  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour." 

'^Did  she  go — aloneT 

"  Yes.  She  must  have  gone  out  a-foot,  by 
the  garden-gate.  Just  afterwards,  Mr.  St. 
John  called,  and  he  ran  out  after  her.  They're 
gone,  ma'am— it's  clear." 

She  then  described  how  she  had  found  her 
mistress  on  her  knees,  evidently  in  great  mental 
agony,  and  had  been  told  to  leave  the  room. 
She  added  how  anyone  could  see  (who  was  not 
as  blind  as  his  lordship)  the  devotion  of  Mr.  St. 
John.  Lorenzo  here  joined  issue,  enumerating 
instances  of  this;  but  Sylvia  cut  short  his 
loquacity. 

"I  do  not  want  to  hear  all  this.  Where  is 
Lord  Athelstone  V 

*'  We  don't  know  ;  he  is  out." 

"  Then  they  may  be  gone  to  join  him." 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 
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"  Impossible,  ma'am.  She  left  a  note  for 
him." 

"  Ha !  I  had  forgotten  !"  cried  Lorenzo ; 
and  he  ran  into  the  room  and  fetched  the  one 
directed  to  Miss  Brabazon.  Her  heart  sank  as 
she  tore  it  open.     Inside  was  written — 

"  When  you  read  this,  do  not  be  too  hard  on 
me.  My  brain  is  on  fire  while  I  write.  I  am 
going  to  make  one  last  appeal  to  Wilfred  ;  if 
that  fails — he  shall  he  free — he  shall  not  be 
sacrificed.  If  you  had  come,  I  should  not  have 
done  this.  If  you  had  spoken,  it  might  have 
saved  me — but  not  for  long  !  God  forgive  me  ! 
Wilfred  never  loved  me — I  know  it  now.  He 
only  loved  you — he  loves  you  still.  I  give  him 
up  to  you.     Farewell  I" 

It  was  true,  then.  Was  any  other  conclusion 
possible  than  the  one  at  which  the  servants  had 
arrived?  Sylvia  was  grievously  distressed. 
She  felt  herself  in  some  sort  responsible  for  this 
mad  act ;  though  the  letter  showed  clearly  that 
the  young  creature's  mind  was  temporarily  un- 
hinged. It  was  from  no  love  for  St.  John,  it 
was  not  from  pique  or  jealousy,  she  had  left  her 
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home  with  this  man.  It  was  from  some  wild, 
wrong-headed  impulse  to  liberate  Athelstone 
from  the  bondage  of  his  marriage,  and  to 
prevent  his  going  to  America  with  Madame  de 
Waldeck.  Poor  little  wife  !  Sylvia's  heart  bled 
for  her. 

Could  she  still  do  anything  ?  Was  it 
too  late  to  save  her  ?  she  asked  herself, 
quickly.  There  was  yet  one  chance.  She 
turned  to  the  servants.  Where  did  Mr.  St. 
John  live  ?  Her  decisions  were  always  rapid. 
She  would  go  there.     It  was  just  possible 

And  five  minutes  later  she  was  at  the  door  of 
the  small  house  in  Great  Queen  Street. 

Nellie  lay  upon  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  in  a  bay- 
windowed  room  looking  upon  the  park.  There 
was  no  light  but  that  of  the  fire,  which  played 
upon  the  slender  figure  prostrate  on  the  couch, 
and  upon  the  back  of  the  man  who  knelt  at  her 
feet,  holding  her  hands  in  his,  and  striving  to 
soothe  her  by  words  which  fell  unheeded  on 
her  ear.  For  her  mind  Avandered  now,  and 
she  w^as  quite  oblivious  of  what  had  passed. 
One  idea,  however,  remained  paramount;   she 
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must    escape,    she    must    bide    from    Wilfred. 

"You  will  not  let  him  kill  me?"  she  kept  on 
saying.  "  It  is  not  because  I  fear  to  die,  but  he 
must  not  have  that  on  his  conscience.  Keep 
him  away — he  wants  to  get  rid  of  me — he  said 
so!  Keep  him  away!  He  will  not  have  long 
to  wait.  How  cool  the  river  looks!— and  my 
head  is  on  fire  !  I  am  not  afraid.  Let  me  go. 
God  said  I  might  go  to  him  ...  a  little  sooner 
or  later.  "What  matter?  But  he  must  not  kill 
me.  I  have  been  his  curse  through  life — it  would 
be  dreadful  in  hell  to  know  he  might  have  been 
blessed  but  for  me !  Hide  me  anywhere — any- 
where from  him  V 

''  You  are  safe  here^  my  darling !"  cried  the 
agonized  man  who  knelt  beside  her.  "No  harm 
shall  come  near  you  here.  If  Wilfred  wishes  to 
be  free,  you  will  free  him  by  staying  here.  All 
my  life  is  yours  to  do  with  as  you  will." 

But  she  attached  no  definite  idea  to  his  words  ; 
she  rambled  on  about  Madame  de  Waldeck, 
and  America,  and  Sylvia — why  had  Sylvia  not 
come?  Why  had  she  not  written?  Well,  she 
would  get  her  letter  iioiv. 
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The  poor  fellow  was  distracted.  What  should 
he  do?  Ought  he  to  send  for  a  doctor?  At 
that  moment  he  heard  a  carriage  drive  fast 
down  the  quiet  street;  it  stopped  at  his  door. 
He  ran  out  to  give  orders  that  no  one  should 
on  any  pretence  be  admitted ;  and  there  he 
stood  upon  the  stairs,  listening  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  with  a  strange  conflict  of  feelings, 
for  the  voice  of  the  man  he  once  called  his 
friend — the  voice  he  fully  expected  to  hear 
now. 

But,  instead,  it  was  a  woman's  that  he  heard 
— and  that  he  instantly  recognized ;  the 
only  voice  in  the  world  that  seemed  likely  to 
tranquillize  Nellie  at  this  moment.  He  dashed 
down  the  stairs  ;  he  brushed  aside  the  servant, 
and^  taking  Miss  Brabazon  by  both  hands,  he 
drew  her  into  the  small  front  parlour. 

She  stood  there,  with  her  large  listening 
eyes  fixed  on  the  man's  white,  agitated  face,  as 
he  poured  forth  his  story.  Sylvia  gave  a  sigh 
of  comparative  relief. 

"  She  is  up  there,"  he  said,  "  and  keeps  con- 
stantly talking  of  you.     There  is  evidently  some 
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pressure  on  the  brain.  She  does  not  know 
-where  she  is,  or  what  she  says,  but  I  am  in 
hopes  that  your  presence  will  soothe  her.'* 

"  She  cannot  remain  here,  Mr.  St.  John.  You 
acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  in  bringing 
her  here,  but  she  cannot  remain.  You  must 
feel  yourself  how  impossible  it  is." 

"My  God!  Miss  Brabazou,  is  this  a  time  to 
discuss  propriety  ?  I  have  saved  her  from  sui- 
cide— and  it  is  impossible  to  take  her  home.  The 
sight  of  Athelstone  would  drive  her  to  frenzy,  I 
believe.  She  is  pursued  by  the  idea  that  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of  her— and  I  have  promised  her  that 
she  shall  not  go  back  to  Whitehall." 

*'  Then  she  shall  go  home  with  me." 

It  was  as  if  she  had  driven  a  knife  into  him, 
but  he  was  silent. 

"  Her  reputation  should  be  dearer  to  you — as 
hev  friend — than  anything.  Every  moment  she 
remains  here  it  is  in  greater  danger.  Come," 
and  she  turned  to  the  door. 

When  the  poor  young  creature,  who  lay 
moaning  and  muttering  on  the  couch,  heard 
Sylvia's  voice  at  her  side,  she  started  up,  and. 
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-witli   a   feeble    ciy,  flung  her  arms  about  her 
neck. 


Wilfred  Athelstone  had  been  detained  at  the 
Club.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  he 
reached  his  home. 

He  let  himself  in  with  his  latch-key,  and  the 
next  moment  both  servants  came  forward  to 
meet  him. 

"I  am  late.  Let  dinner  be  served  in  ten 
minutes.     Is  her  ladyship  dressed  f  he  asked. 

''  Her  ladyship  is — omV  replied  Staples,  em- 
phasizing the  last  word. 

"  Out  ?     What  the  devil  do  you  mean  f ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  unflinching  black 
eyes,  and  handed  him  Nellie's  note. 

''  Perhaps  this  will  explain,  my  lord." 

He  drew  near  the  lamp  in  a  state  neither  of 
doubt  nor  fear,  simply  of  wonderment.  What 
could  have  taken  her  out?  He  tore  open  the 
note.  Inside  were  these  words,  faintly  traced 
in  pencil : 

"  When  you  read  this,  you  will  he  free,  hut  do  not 
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sail  for  America,  It  is  to  save  you  I  do  this,  God 
forgive  us  our  sins  /" 

His  face  turned  asby  pale,  and  the  hand  that 
held  the  note  shook  as  he  re-read  the  lines. 
He  was  horror-struck,  but  utterly  bewildered. 
What  did  they  mean?  He  looked  up.  There 
were  both  servants  staring  at  him,  but  his 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  ;  he  could 
not  ask  them,  he  could  not  speak ;  he  stood 
there,  speechless  with  the  terror  he  dared  not 
put  into  words. 

*'Tell  me,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  at  length, 
"  what  do  you  know — of — of  this  ?" 

They  told  him,  as  they  had  told  Sylvia. 

*'The  thing  is  impossible!"  he  cried.  "I 
never  can  believe  it.     Good  God  !" 

He  sat  down,  and,  leaning  both  elbows  on 
the  table,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The 
servants,  looking  at  him,  saw  that  his  whole  frame 
quivered.  But  they  could  little  understand  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  that  agitated  him.  How  the 
past  year  rose  up  accusingly !  In  what  sharp 
black  lines  his  selfishness,  his  neglect  of  the 
poor  little  plant  he  had  torn  from  its  native 
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soil  and  left  to  wither,  now  appeared  to  him ! 
What  npbraiding  memories  swept  over  him, 
wave  after  wave !  Mrs.  Dawson's  pale,  sad 
face,  his  own  father's  stern  warnings,  the  sweet 
girlhood,  the  glad  womanhood  he  had  blasted, — 
this  was  the  end  of  it  all  I  Casuistry  was  for- 
gotten ;  ingenious  self-defences  broken  down. 
He  stood  face  to  face,  as  men  do  at  rare 
moments  in  life,  w^ith  Conscience.  We  dig 
graves  for  it^  we  bury  it,  we  trample  it  under 
foot,  but  there  comes  a  day  of  judgment,  even 
in  this  world,  when  it  bursts  its  bonds,  and 
stands  confronting  us^  and  we  can  blind  our 
eyes  and  stop  our  ears  no  more. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Lorenzo.  He 
told  his  master,  in  Italian,  of  the  beloved  signor- 
ina's  visit,  and  how  she  had  gone  off  instantly 
to  Signer  St.  John's  house. 

For  some  minutes  there  was  no  reply.  Then 
he  started  up. 

*'  Call  me  a  hansom." 

The  servants  left  the  room.  The  window 
into  the  garden  was  still  open,  and,  at  this 
moment,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  footfall  on 
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the  gravel,  and  then  of  feet  ascending  the  iron 
steps.  He  took  a  pace  forward ;  he  looked 
into  the  blackness,  and  St.  John  stood  before 
him. 

He  had  thought  the  door  on  the  Embankment 
might  still  be  open,  and  had  preferred  to  come 
in,  as  he  had  gone  out,  that  way,  to  avoid  the 
servants,  if  possible. 

The  two  men  faced  each  other,  for  a  moment, 
in  silence.  Both  were  deadly  pale ;  but  one 
was  struck  dumb,  as  much  from  amazement  as 
from  the  violence  of  emotion  that  could  not 
readily  find  utterance;  the  other  had  just  passed 
through  a  crisis  of  such  passionate  agony  that, 
after  it,  nothing  could  move  him  very  deeply. 
Even  indignation  and  resentment  left  him 
cold — but  as  a  merciless  judge  is  cold — be- 
fore the  man  who  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
suffering. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"that  Lady  Athelstone  is  safe." 

*'  You  come  to  me,  St.  John !  You  dare  to 
come  here  !  What  does  this  mean?  Where  is 
8he  ?" 
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"  With  the  Brabazons — safe,  but,  I  fear,  very 
ill." 

''III!    What  is  the  matter?" 

"I  imagine  it  is  brain-fever.     She  is   quite 
delirious." 

"  That  is  why  she  left  home  then.     She  did 
not  go  with  you  ?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  sternly,  *'she  did  not  go 
with  me.  I  got  to  the  river  just  in  time  to 
save  her  from  death,  and  you  from  the  curse  of 
an  act  which  would  have  embittered  your  whole 
life.  Had  your  wife  died  by  her  own  hand, 
you  could  never  have  forgiven  yourself.  Her 
mind  has  suffered  so  much  under  all  she  has 
been  called  apon  to  bear  of  late  that  this  is  the 
result.  She  saw  that  you  were  weary  of  her  ; 
she  believed  that  you  were  going  to  America 
chiefly  to  break  away  from  a  chain  that  was 
unendurable  to  you.  She  was  haunted  by  the 
obligation  of  freeing  you,  and  preventing  your 
voyage.  This  produced  the  fever  of  the  brain  ; 
the  river  was  at  hand,  and  reason, — self-control, 
— were  gone." 

**  Good  God !  how  terrible !"    He  turned,  and 
VOL.  Ill,  S 
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took  a  step  or  two  across  the  room  ;  then,  with 
a  quick  impulse,  he  came  back  and  held  out  his 
hand.  "  I  wronged  you,  old  fellow  .  .  .  God 
-will  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me." 

But  the  other  made  no  movement  forward. 
He  looked  at  Athelstone  straight  in  the  face  as 
he  said,  slowly, 

*'  It  was  not  for  you — it  was  for  her,  I  love 
her  better  than  my  life — I  tell  you  so  plainly — 
therefore  I  will  never  take  your  hand  again. 
She  went  home  with  me^  and,  but  for  Miss 
Brabazon,  she  might  have  remained  there,  for 
she  would  not  return  here,  and  I  swore  I  would 
protect  her.  No  good  to  me  could  have  come 
of  it,  for  I  am  no  more  to  her,  and  never  shall 
be  now,  than  the  first  waterman  who  might 
have  saved  her.  But  it  was  not  always  so. 
There  was  a  time  when,  if  you  had  not  come 
between  us,  she  might  have  consented  to  marry 
me ;  and,  God  knows,  if  devotion  could  have 
made  her  happy,  she  would  have  been  so.  You 
took  her  from  me  out  of  pique — out  of  vanity. 
But  she  loved  you  only  too  well,  and  this  is 
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the  result.  I  have  laid  bare  my  feelings ;  I 
have  told  you  plainly  the  part  I  have  played 
in  this.  Friendship  between  us  is  impossible 
henceforward." 

"  You  have  much  greater  cause  of  complaint 
against  me  than  I  have  against  you,"  cried 
Wilfred ;  "  and  you  have  saved  her !  I  owe 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  that  which  can  never 
be  wiped  out.  And  if,  when  she  is  recovered, 
and  come  back  here " 

Lorenzo  appeared  just  then ;  the  hansom  was 
at  the  door.  The  boy's  amazement  at  seeing 
St.  John  almost  paralyzed  his  speech. 

"  I  shall  drive  instantly,  of  course,  to  Barnes." 

'^  You  had  best  secure  the  first  medical  opin- 
ion you  can,  and  take  him  down  with  you." 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  Wilfred,  accompanied 
by  an  eminent  physician,  reached  Mrs.  Braba- 
zon's  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

nnHEY  were  shown  into  a  small  library  which, 
^  in  spite  of  a  good  fire,  smelt  damp,  and 
the  light  of  one  shaded  lamp  was  insufficient  to 
illuminate  the  heavy  furniture  and  book-lined 
walls. 

They  were  not  kept  waiting  two  minutes. 
The  door  opened,  and  Sylvia  Brabazon  entered 
rapidly.  She  was  still  in  her  travelling-dress  ; 
her  hair  was  in  disorder,  lines  of  anxiety  were 
on  her  face,  and  yet  she  had  never  looked  more 
nobly  beautiful. 

*'  I  will   take   Dr.  upstairs,"  she   said. 

"You  must  not  come — at  present,"  she  added, 
with  decision. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  will  be  quiet — I  will  not 
speak." 
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"  She  is  terribly  excited,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  you  are  the  person  of  all  others  who  must 
be  kept  away.  Remain  here,  and  I  will  return 
to  you." 

Wilfred  was  left  alone.  He  paced  the  room 
nervously.  How  long  the  doctor  was !  She 
could  not  be  very  ill ;  he  had  left  her  much  as 
usual  so  lately.  It  was  nervousness — it  was  hys- 
teria. After  the  revulsion  to  relief  he  had  just 
experienced,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  feel 
seriously  alarmed.  And  then,  when  Sylvia's 
ivory-white  face  stood  before  him  once  more, 
backed  by  the  dark  books,  his  heart  suddenly 
failed  him. 

"  What  does  he  say  T 

"  She  is  in  a  very  critical  state,  and  must  be 
kept  absolutely  quiet.  He  has  ordered  ice  to 
her  head.  He  expects  the  fever  will  increase 
as  the  night  advances.  You  will  remain  here, 
of  course,  but  you  must  not  see  her.  She  is 
pursued  by  a  dread  of  your  finding  her,  and — 
in  short,  seeing  you  would  excite  her  terribly  ; 
you  must  be  patient." 

He  leant  his   head  against  the  mantelpiece 
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near  which  they  were  standing,  concealing  his 
face  from  her. 

"  Tell  me,  does  she  know  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  though  her  mind  rambles,  she  knows 
me,  and  seems  to  like  my  being  near  her." 

Then,  with  his  head  still  averted,  he  said — 

-'  Does  she  reproach  me  bitterly  ?  Tell  me 
everything." 

She  would  not  tell  him  everytJdng ;  but  she 
replied — 

"  There  is  no  reproach.  There  is  a  delusion 
that  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  her  ;  that  you  would 
have  dissolved  your  marriage,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible ;  that  even  her  presence  is  insupportable  to 
you.     It  was  this  brought  on  the  fever." 

"  My  poor  little  Nell !  If  I  had  only  known  I 
But  I  swear  to  you  she  was  mistaken  in  all  she 
fancied.  I  have  been  to  blame  ;  I  don't  want  to 
defend  myself;  but  she  never  understood  me." 

Then  the  flame  of  a  righteous  wrath  kindled 
in  the  beautiful  woman's  eyes  that  flashed  on 
him  as  she  said,  quickly — 

"  Do  not  talk  of  being  misunderstood  !  This 
is  no  moment  to  discuss  what  she  fancied  ;  but 
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I  feel  very  sure  that  what  she  saw — what  she 
could  not  help  seeing — would  have  wounded 
any  sensitive  nature  so  situated.  I  don't  wish 
to  be  hard  on  you ;  you  must  be  suffering 
keenly ;  but  donH  talk  of  being  '  misunder- 
stood.' Think  only  of  her,  and  of  the  infinite 
sorrow  (for  you,  more  than  for  herself,)  which 
has  brought  her  to  this !" 

He  walked  up  and  down  with  agitated 
strides. 

''  I  do  think  of  it.  That  cursed  pamphlet  was 
the  beginning.  Would  to  God  I  had  never 
written  it !"  Then,  stopping  suddenly  and 
looking  into  her  face,  he  said — *'  You  do  not — 
you  do  not  surely  think  she  is  m  danger  ?" 

"  She  is  very  weak.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
tell  yoa  there  is  no  danger.  But  I  trust  in 
God's  mercy  that  her  life  may  be  spared,  for 
your  sake  more  than  for  hers." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  he  asked,  almost 
fiercely. 

''  Because  she  seems,  all  through  her  de- 
lirium, to  have  the  most  intense  longing  to  be 
taken.     It   is  strange   to   see    one    so    young 
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without  the  desire  to  live,  common  to  us  all." 

A  consultation  was  held  the  following  morn- 
ing. All  that  human  skill  could  suggest  was 
done.  But  vitality  was  wanting  to  resist  the 
fever  which  nothing  could  allay.  It  continued, 
accompanied  by  delirium,  diminishing  her 
strength  hour  by  hour. 

Five  days  went  by ;  and  Wilfred  was  the  last 
to  abandon  a  belief  that  she  might  recover.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  threshold  of 
her  room,  but  came  there  fifty  times  a  day,  and 
heard  his  own  name  invoked  in  her  ravings 
with  terror  and  supplication.  Perhaps  this  w^as 
his  severest  punishment :  to  be  debarred  from 
the  solace  of  nursing  her;  to  know  that  the 
sight  of  him  would  aggravate  her  sufferings 
fourfold.  He  wandered  restlessly  about  the  house 
or  in  the  shrubbery,  walked  up  and  down  stairs, 
sat  a  few  minutes  with  Mrs.  Brabazon  in  the 
drawing-room,  took  up  the  Times  and  threw  it 
down  again,  and  was  miserable  as  only  men 
can  be ;  women  having  the  occupation  of  their 
hands,   and    the    thousand    little    duties,    the 
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raecliauism  of  which  affords  a  wholesome  outlet 
for  some  surface  energy. 

St.  John  came  daily,  but  he  took  precautions 
not  to  meet  Wilfred,  entering  by  the  back 
premises,  and  remaining  there  until  Sylvia  was 
at  liberty,  and  could  run  down  to  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  His  way  of  receiving  the  daily  bulle- 
tin offered  a  curious  contrast  to  Athelstone's. 
From  the  iSrst  he  had  no  hope,  and  Sylvia  saw 
that  the  iron  had  entered  his  soul ;  but  he  was 
very  quiet,  his  demeanour  was  characterized  by 
the  repression  of  demonstrative  feeling,  and  he 
never  trusted  himself  to  speak  of  Wilfred. 
On  the  fifth  day  he  said,  as  he  was  going 
away, 

"I  shall  never  see  her  again.  But,  if  she 
recovers  consciousness  before  she  dies^  give  her 
this  message.  Tell  her  that  the  only  joy  which 
has  come  into  my  life  for  years  came  through 
her,  and  that  her  memory  will  always  remain 
green  with  me,  though  I  should  live  to  be  an 
old  man." 

During  that  night  the  fever  left  her.  But  in 
the  morning  she  was  so  prostrate   that    the 
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doctors  thought  it  improbable  she  would  live 
through  the  day.  Her  intellect  was  clear,  and 
she  asked  for  Wilfred.  She  was  quite  calm, 
and  smiled  peacefully,  as  he  knelt  down  beside 
her  bed,  and  tenderly  kissed  the  thin  little  hand 
he  held  between  his.  Sylvia  administered  a 
stimulant  to  give  her  strength  to  speak  to  him, 
and  then  left  the  room.     They  were  alone. 

He  tried  to  control  his  emotion,  but  now  and 
again  a  low  sob  burst  from  him.  She  fixed  her 
loving  eyes  on  his  face  with  a  fearlessness  such 
as  she  had  never  before  shown. 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  me,  darling !"  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper.  "  I  am  so  happy  to  go. 
All  the  pain  and  trouble  is  gone,  and  I  feel  at 
peace.  I  feared  I  should  die  alone,  while  you 
were  across  the  seas.  That  was  before  my  head 
began  to  pain  so.  And  now  I.  have  no  pain ; 
for  1  leave  you  safe  with  her,  and  I  am  going  to 
my  l\Iaster." 

"  Forgive  me,  Nellie !  Say  that  you  forgive 
me,  though  I  can  never  forgive  myself!*' 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  dear.  Do  not 
reproach  yourself— it  was  not  your  fault.     You 
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were  mistaken  in  me,  and  I  should  never  have 
let  you  sacrifice  yourself.  My  dying  saves  you 
from — evil ;  therefore  I  am  glad  to  go.  I  should 
be  miserable  now  to  live  on,  feeling  so  unfit  to 
be  your  wife.  Ah  !  dear  Wilfred,  I  cannot  love 
you  more  in  heaven  than  I  have  done  on  earth, 
but  my  ignorance  will  not  signify  there.  God 
bless  and  strengthen  you,  my  darling !"  Her 
head  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  as  she  added, 
faintly,  "  Call  Miss  Brabazon." 

Sylvia  entered,  and  Nellie  motioned  that  she 
should  kneel  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

"Pray  for  me  and  for  /wm,"  she  whispered. 
And  Sylvia  steadied  her  voice  to  offer  up  a 
short  prayer.  The  dying  woman's  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  the  pale  morning  sky,  and  her 
lips  moved,  though  no  sound  issued  from 
them. 

Then,  after  a  silence,  she  raised  herself  by  a 
sudden  effort,  and,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other,  drew  their  hands  together. 

''  Be  his  good  angel !"  she  said.  ''  I  give 
him  to  your  keeping !" 

They  were  her  last  words.    An  hour  later  her 
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gentle  spirit  had  passed  from  a  world  where 
it  had  suffered  so  cruelly,  to  one  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. 


THE  END. 
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travels.  His  remarks  on  everyday  life  in  the  tropics,  his  notes  on  the  geography 
and  natural  history  of  the  countries  he  visited,  and,  above  all,  his  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  combine  to  form  a  record  of  adventure  which  in  attractiveness  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  surpass  " — Athenceufii. 

"  Mr.  Whetham  writes  with  vigour,  and  describes  the  life  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  rivers  and  prairies  of  South  America  with  a  picturesqueness  and  freshness  of 
interest  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Waterton's  immortal  wanderings.  Mr. 
Whetham  travelled  in  portions  of  Guiana  little  known,  meeting  with  many  adven- 
ture^  seeing  many  strange  sights,  and  taking  notes  which  have  furnished  matter 
for  a  book  of  fascinating  interest." — Laili/  A'ejfi. 
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MESSRS.    HUEST   AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WOYdi^— Continued. 


CONVERSATIONS  with  Distinguished  Persons 

during  the   Second  Empire,   from   1860  to   1863.     By  the  Late 
Nassau  W.  Senior.    Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  given  in  these  volumes  are:— Prince 
Napoleon;  the  Due  de  Broglie;   the  Marquises  Chambrun,  Lasteyrie,  Palla- 
vicini,  Vogue'-,  Marshal  Randon ;  Counts  Arrivabene,  Circourt,  Corcelle,  Ker- 
gorlay,  Montalembert,  Re'musat,  Zamoyski;    Grenerals  Changarnier,  Fdn^lon, 
Trochu;  Lords  Cowley  and  Clyde;  Sir  W.  Erie;  Messieurs  Ampere,  Beau- 
mont, Chambol,  Chevalier,  Cousin,  Dayton,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Duchatel,  Du- 
faure,  Dumon,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Guizot,  Haldimand,  Hotze,  Lamartine, 
Lom^nie,  Lavergne,  Lanjuinais,  Maury,  Marochetti,  Masson,  Me'rimee,  Mohl, 
Odillon  Barrot,  Pelletan,  Pietri,  Re'nan,  St.  Hilaire,  Slidell,  Thiers,  De  Witt ; 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Comu,  Mohl,  &c. 
"Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,'  &c.,  published  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  were  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series  which  had 
appeared  up  to  that  time,  and  these  new  'Conversations '  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  less 
welcome  and  important.   A  large  part  of  this  delightful  book  is  made  up  of  studies 
hy  various  critics,  from  divers  points  of  view,  of  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  of  more  or  less  vivid  and  accurate  explanations  of  his  tortuous  policy.    The 
work  contains  a  few  extremely  interesting  reports  of  conversations  with  M.  Thiers. 
There  are  some  valuable  reminiscences  of  Lamartine,  and  among  men  of  a  some- 
what later  day,  of  Prince  Napoleon,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Montalembert,  Victor 
Cousin,  Eenan,  and  the  CheYsMers."— At Jienoe urn. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire.     By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Senior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  are : — 
King  Leopold;  the  Due  de  Broglie;  Lord  Cowley;  Counts  Arrivabene.    Cor- 
celle, Daru,   Flahault,  Kergolay,  Montalembert;   Generals  Lamoriciere  and 
Chrzanowski;    Sir  Henry  Ellis;    Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,   Blanchard, 
Bouffet,  Auguste  Chevalier,  Victor  Cousin,  De  Witt,  Duchatel,  Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon,  Dussard,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  L^on  Faucher,  Frere-Orban,  Grim- 
blot,  Guizot,  Lafltte,  Labaume,  Lamartine,  Lanjuinais,  Mallac,  Manin,  Me'rimee, 
Mignet,  Jules  Mohl,  Montanelli,   Odillon-Barrot,   Quetelet,  Eemusat,   Rogier, 
Rivet,  Rossini,  Horace   Say.  Thiers,  Trouve'-Chauvel,  Villemain,  Wolowski; 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Cornu,  Ristori,  &c. 
"  This  new  series  of  Mr.  Senior's  '  Conversations '  has  been  for  some  years  'past 
known  in  manuscript  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
no  former  series  would  prove  more  valuable  or  important.    Mr.  Senior  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  admission  into  the  best  literary  and  political  circles  of 
Paris.    He  was  a  cultivated  and  sensible  man,  who  knew  how  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening.    And  above  all,  he  had  by  long  practice  so  trained  bis 
memory  as  to  enable  it  to  recall  all  the  substance,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  long 
conversations  which  he  was  always  holding.    These  conversations  he  wrote  down 
with  a  surprising  accuracy,  and  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  his  friends,  that 
they  might  correct  or  modify  his  report  of  what  they  had  said.    This  book  thus 
contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and 
a,fterward8  carefully  revised.    Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question.  The  book 
is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.    There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  some 
memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  Politics  and  society  and  literature 
— the  three  great  interests  that  make  up  life — are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is 
no  discussion  which  is  unproductive  of  weighty  thought  or  striking  UcV'—Athenxum. 
"The  present  selection  of  Mr.  Seniors  Journals,  edited  with  remarkable  skill 
and  judgment  by  Mrs.  Simpson,  is  extraordinarily  full  and  interesting.    Although 
the  imreserved  and  original  communications  of  Thiers  are  especially  fascinating, 
the  book  would  be  abundantly  interesting  if  it  consisted  only  of  the  reports  of 
■conversations  with  Guizot,  Montalembert,  Cousin,  Lamartine,  and  other  persons  of 
celebrity  and  eminence."— ^aiMr(ia2/  Review. 
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MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYX.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.     It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
Athenieum. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers- 
and  tlncst  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  .style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philcsophic  insight."— J/or/ii/)<;  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
Bources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas.  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  description& 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  A'eits. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  30s. 
Completing  the  Work. 

"These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  storj-  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library." — Post. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  eflect." — Daily  ^'eics. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.   By  W.  Hepworth  DixoN.   A  New  Library  EomoN. 

1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  frc-^h  mutter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
reader.'^,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — Examiner. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  reader?* 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  eflect."— Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     los. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Z^ai/i/  Aeics. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGIANA,  LADY  CHATTER- 

TOX ;  "With  some  Passages  from   her   Diary.     By  E.   Heneage 
Dering.     1  vol,  demy  8vo.     15s. 
Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  Lords  Lansdowne,  Brougham, 
Macaulay,   Lytton,   Houghton;    ilessrs.  Wilberforce,   Wordsworth,    Hallam, 
Rogers,  liloore,  Sydney  Smith.  Landor,  Lockhart,  Fonblanque,   "Warburton, 
Harness,   Chantrey;    Count    Montalembert,    Dr.    Ullathorne,    Dr.   Newman, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Lady  Gifford.  Lady  Cork,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Norton,  &c. 
"Lady  Chatterton's  Diary  gives  a  sketch  of  society  during  a  well  known  but 
'Gver-interesting  period.    Mr.  Dering  may  be  congratulated  on  having  furnished  a 
graceful  epilogue  to  the  story  of  an  interesting  life.'' — Athenxuni. 

"In  this  work  we  have  the  pleasant  picture  of  a  literary  artist  and  an  amiable 
lady,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes  which  give  value  to  the  volume."— /oAra  Bull. 

A  LEGACY :  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John 

]Martix,  Schoolmaster  and  Poet.  Written  and  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  "  JoHX  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  21s. 

"  This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  book.  It  records  the  life,  work,  aspira- 
tions, and  death  of  a  schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  high-strung  and 
ambitious  soul.  His  writings  brim  with  vivid  thought,  keen  analysis  of  feel- 
ing, touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and  books,  ex- 
pressed in  scholarly  language." — Guardian. 

"Mrs.  Craik  has  related  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  story — a  story  of  faith  and 
courage  and  untiring  energy  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  gifted  man,  who  might 
under  other  circumstances  have  won  a  place  in  literature.  The  story  is  one  worth 
reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  volumes  a  well-known  novelist  presents  us  with  a  history  so  touching, 
so  marvellous,  and  so  simple,  as  no  invention  could  produce.  Few  more  pathetic 
or  more  instructive  volumes  have  fallen  in  our  way." — Morning  Post. 

LONDOXIANA.      By    Edward   Walford,  M.A., 

Author  of  "  The  County  Families,"  &c.    2  volumes  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"A  highly  interesting  and  entertaining  book.  It  bristles  with  anecdotes  and 
amusing  sketches.  The  style  is  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic,  and  the  descriptions 
are  given  with  a  terseness  and  vigour  that  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
historian,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  lover  of  romance  will  combine  in  pronouncing 
'Londoniana'  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  day." — Court  Journal. 

"  There  is  variety  and  amusement  in  Mr.  Walford's  volumes." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  are  interesting  and  entertaining." — John  Bull. 

THE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  LOUIS  XV.  By  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  :M.P.  1  vol. 
^emy  8vo.     15s. 

"  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  dramatic  Uterature.  All  members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  read  it." — Morning  Post. 

"  In  this  handsome  volume  Mr.  Cochrane  gives  us  a  new  work  on  a  most  attract- 
ive subject,  which  will  be  perused  with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  It  is 
written  iu  a  style  singularly  vivid,  dramatic,  and  interesting.  The  variety  of  scenes 
described  in  this  pleasant  volume,  the  historical  personages  and  dramatic  artists 
crowded  on  the  canvas,  and  the  truthful  account  of  the  French  stage,  form  an  in- 
tellectual treat  of  the  highest  order.  'The  Theatre  Fran^ais '  will  take  its  place 
among  the  best  standard  works  of  the  day.  and  tind  its  way  into  every  well-selected 
library,  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  of  its  skilful  author." — Cou}-t  Journal. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontaixebleau, 

Yincennes.  By  Alexander  Baillle  Cochrane,  M.P.  Ivol.Svo.  15s. 
"A  very  interesting  volums." — Times. 

"A  lively  and  agreeable  book,  full  of  action  and  colour.'" — Athenaeum. 
"This  book  is  bright,  pleasant  reading." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
"  A  well  executed  book  by  a  polished  and  vigorous  writer." — T?ie  Warld. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  SOs. 
From  the  Times:— "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican—takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
npon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worii 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  duo  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure-, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixou  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
hre  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Botb 
volumes  are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    SOs. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  SIX  MONTHS.      By 

LiEUT.-CoLONKL  E.  S.  BRIDGES,  Grenadier  Guards.    1.  vol  8vo.    15s. 

"The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success,  for  his  pages  are  light  and 
pleasant    The  volume  will  be  found  both  amusing  and  useful." — Atheneeum. 

"  Colonel  Bridges'  book  has  the  merit  of  being  lively  and  readable.  His  advice 
to  future  travellers  as  well  as  his  estimate  of  expenses  may  be  found  serviceable." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  thoroughly  interesting  and  amusing  book,  as  full  of  solid  matter  as  pleas- 
ant anecdote.  We  have  not  met  a  truer  picture  of  American,  .Japanese,  Chinese, 
Indian,  Egyptian,  or  Maltese  scenery  and  surroundings." — Court  Journal. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  of  Dul- 
lingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.    Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffre- 
son, Author  of  "A  Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 
"Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter: — letters  which  illustrate  agriculture, 
commerce,  war,  love,  and  social  manners,  accounts  of  passing  public  events,  and 
details  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gazettes,  and  which  come  with  singular 
freshness  from  private  letters." — Athenaeum. 

"Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library 
shelves  with  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Reresby. "—i\'ote  and  Queries. 

THE   SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :  An  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin's  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.    By 

MoLYNEux  St.  John.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  Lord 

DulTerin.     21s. 

"■Mr.  St.  John  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a  record  of  all  that  was  seen  and  done 

in  a  veiy  successful  visit     Uis  book  is  instructive,  and  it  should  be  interesting  to 

the  gciu'rai  reader." — Times. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  shrewd  and  lively  writer.  The  reader  will  find  ample  variety 
in  his  book,  which  is  well  worth  peru.sal.  ' — J'all  Mull  Gazette. 

"These  volumes  are  amusing,  interesting,  and  even  valuable.  They  give  us  a 
very  cleiir  idea  of  the  great  quarrel  between  Briti.-h  Columbia  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  and  thej'  contain  a  full  report  of  Lord  Dufferin's  great  speech  at 
Victoria.  Thin  there  arc  some  graphic  sketches  of  social  life  and  scenery,  and 
£ome  entertaining  Htnrieia  "SpiCiator. 
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CELEBRITIES   I  HAVE  KNOWN.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  volumes  demy  8vo.    30s. 

Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Second  Series  of  this  work  are — The 
Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold ;  the  Dukes  of  "Wellington  and  Beau- 
fort; the  Earls  of  Durham  and  Carlisle;  Lords  Byron,  Clyde,  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence,  and  Cockburn;  Sirs  Walter  Scott,  G.  Wombwell,  A.  Barnard,  John 
Elley,   Sidney,  Harry,  and  C.  F.  Smith ;  Count  D'Orsay ;  Dr.  Dodd ;  Messrs. 
Thomas  Moore,  Theodore  Hook,   Leigh  Hunt,   Jerdan,  James,  Horace,  and 
Albert  Smith,  Beazley,  Tattersall,  Hudson,- Ude,  George  Colman,  The  Kembles, 
G.  F.  Cooke,  Charles  Young,  Edmund  and  Charles  Kean,  Yates,  Harley ;  Miss 
Foote;  Mrs.  Nisbet;  Mesdames  Catalani,Grassini,  Kachel,  &c. 
"  This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  preceding  one.    Lord  William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"One  of  the  best  books  of  the  season.  Plea&ant  anecdotes,  exciting  episodes,  smart 
sayings,  witticisms,  and  repartees  are  to  be  found  on  every  page."— Cowri  Journal. 

COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.    By 

Lord  Willlvm  Pitt  Lennox,  Author  of  "  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching 
Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     I5s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
authors  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Nor  does  Lord  William  by  any  means  limit 
himself  to  the  English  roads,  and  English  coaches.  Bianconi's  Irish  cars,  the  con- 
tinental diligences,  with  anecdotes  of  His  Grace  of  Wellington,  when  Lord  William 
was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  with  many  other 
matters  more  or  less  germane  to  his  subject,  are  all  brought  in  more  or  less 
naturally.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of  its  contents,  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading."— PaZi  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  His  Wife. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     24s. 

"  This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czemy, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  Halevy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persiani, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Rachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
SchriJder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future  '  and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
stein,  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists,  Sir  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  ilr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Coimt  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenxum, 
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MESSKS.    HUKST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.  Dedicated  bj-  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.       1  vol.  small  4to,  58.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religiouB 
literature."—^  thenteum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
ami  fine  sympathy  which  we  ansociate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  odded  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  And  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
late<i.  and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  ntTord  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Qceen',  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afllicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard, 

A  MAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS  :   Recollections  of  the 

Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte 
M.  YoNGE,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyfie,"  &c.  2  vols.  2l8. 
*'  M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  last  years  of  the  Monarch}-, 
the  Kevolutiou,  and  the  early  promise  of  General  Bonaparte.  The  opening  chap- 
ters of  the  work  introduce  us  to  Paris  society  at  the  time  when  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant;  and  it  is  amusing  to  accompany  our  hero  to  Mme.  Geofi^rin's  salon, 
where  Marmoutel,  Rochefoucauld,  Greuze,  Diderot,  and  many  others,  discourse 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy." — Saturday  Review. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     SOs. 
"This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  &hle."— John  Bull. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL  ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spexceb  Wax,- 
POLE.     2  vols.  8vo.    W'ith  Portrait.     30s. 
"This  biography  will  take  rank,  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and 
his  period,  as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness."— Pojt. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY"  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 

1816.     By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Eoyal  Navy, 

late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"  Major  Loftus  played  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  honour  and  ability,  and  he 

relates  the  story  of  his  sea  life  with  spirit  and  vigour.     Some  of  his  sea  stories  are 

us  laughable  as   anything  in  'Peter  Simple,' while  many  of  his  adventures  on 

phore   remind   us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.     During  his    sea  life 

Sloior  Jottus  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons.    Besides  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  \Villium  IV.,  he  was  brought  into 

personal  relaticm  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  the  Due  DAngouleme,  Lord  William 

Tentinck,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.    A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we 

have  not  often  read." — Standard. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AIMERICA.    By  J.  W.  Bod- 

i)AV-\Viinn.\M.     bvo.    AVith  lllustraticins.     l.'s. 
"Mr.  r<.i!»liim-Whc'thnm  writes  easily  and  agreeably.'— Pa// J/aW  Gazette. 
"A  bright  aLd  livtly  account  of  interesting  travel."— CVic 
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MESSRS.   HUEST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
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HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   HUMOUR.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'EsTRANGE,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W. 

Harness,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  This  work  contains  a  large  anjl  varied  amount  of  information.   It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  epigram  in  its  pages,  and  for  any- 
thing like  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  value  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself."— /o;!«  Bull. 

MY  YEAR  IN   AN  INDIAN  FORT.     By  Mrs. 

Guthrie.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 
"Written  with  intelligence  and  ability." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  pleasantly  written  book.  Those  who  know  India,  and  those  who  do  not,  may 
read  the  work  with  pleasure  and  profit." — Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

VILLE.      Edited  from   the   French   by   Charlotte   M.   Yonge, 

Author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     2is. 

"This  work  discloses  a  variety  of  details  of  interest  connected  with  Napoleon's 

escape  from  Elba,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution 

of  July,  1S30."— The  Times. 

THROUGH    FRANCE    AND    BELGIUM,     BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEA:^!  YACHT  "  YTENE." 
By  W.  J.  C.  Moens.  R.V.Y.C.    1  vol.  Bvo.   With  Illustrations.    15s. 

MY  LIFE,  FROM  1815  to  1849.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

formerly   of  the  Royal   Navy,   late   of   the   Coldstream   Guards. 
Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 
"A  thoroughly  interesting  and  readable  book." — Standard. 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    TABLE.       By  J.   C. 

Jeaffreson.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last." — Morning  Post. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.     By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  "  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."     Second  Edition.    1  vol.  8vo.   15s. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  W,  Boddam- 

Whetham      1  vol.  Demy  8vo,  with  8  Illustrations.     15s. 

"The  literary  merits  of  this  work  are  of  a  very  high  order." — Athensum, 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 
"  Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  matter." — Post. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By   the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s.  6d.  bound. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


A  SYLVAN  QUEEN.     By  the  Author  of  "  Rachers 

Secret,"  &c.     3  vols. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY.     By  Mrs.  RANDOLrH, 

Author  of  "  Gentianella,"  &c.     3  vols. 

YOUNG  LORD  PENRITH.     By  John  Berwick 

Hakwood,  Author  of  "  Lady  Flavia,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"Throughout  this  novel  there  is  an  abundance  of  well-written  passages,  in 
■which  force  and  brightness  prevail,  whilst  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  as  vivid- 
ly interesting  as  every  other  detail  is  exciting.'" — Messtnger. 

IN  THE  SWEET  SPRING-TIME.    By  Mrs.  Mac- 

QUOID,  Author  of  "  Patty,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  most  interesting  story  ot"^ domestic  life,  written  in  Mrs.  Macquoids  best 
style.  It  abounds  with  dramatic  situations,  and  is  not  wanting  in  pathos  and. 
humour.  It  is  a  delightful  and  refreshing  took,  in  every  way  deserving  of  popu- 
larity, and  worthy  of  its  author's  reputation." — Mot-ning  Post. 

•'A  bright  and  pleasant  tale.  There  are  few  living  novelists  who  know  better 
how  to  tell  a  love-story  than  Mrs.  Macquoid.  The  quiet  grace  and  tenderness  of 
her  style  seem  to  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  such  a  theme,  and  she  has  ex- 
ceptional skill  in  depicting  and  analysing  the  finer  and  subtler  shades  of  character 
and  emotion.  " — Scotsman. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND.   By 

Mrs.  Olithant,  Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.  Second 
Edition.     3  vols. 

"  'The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England  '  should  add  to  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  reputation. 
It  is  noticeably  good  among  the  great  number  of  her  good  novels.  The  story  runs 
along  pleasantly,  and  maintains  the  reader's  interest  throughout." — Athenxuin. 

"  This  book  is  a  delightful  one — fresh,  interesting,  wholesome,  and  well  written. 
It  deserves  to  take  rank  among  the  best  works  of  the  author.'' — Examiner. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  best  humour  and  cleverness  in  this 
novel.  Her  great  store  of  observation  and  power  of  amusing  description  are 
largely  displayed." — Daily  News. 

FRIEND  AND  LOVER.    By  Iza  Duffus  Hard^, 

Author  of  "  Glencairn,"  itc.     3  vols. 

"  A  powerful  story,  well  worth  reading.  The  plot  is  ingenious,  original,  and  yet 
perfectly  natural.  Miss  Hardy"R  sketches  of  character  are  truthful,  vivid  and 
graphic.     It  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  written  books  of  the  season." — Post. 

"  The  best  novel  Miss  Hardy  has  written." — John  Bull. 

"A  remarkable,  powerful,  and  fascinating  book." — Sunday  Times. 

LITTLE   MISS   PRIMROSE.     By   the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  "  The  Last  of  her  Line,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"The  graceful  tone  and  quality  of  the  work  of  the  author  of  'SL  Olave's'  are  well 
known  to  novel  readers.  'Little  Miss  Primrose'  is  a  very  good  example  of  her 
manner." — Academy. 

"  The  author  has  succeeded  in  this  charming  tale  in  maintaining  her  popularity. 
She  has  drawn,  in  the  heroine,  a  delightful  character,  of  exceptional  grace  and 
elegance.'' — Morning  Post. 

THROUGH  THE  STORM.  By  Charles  Quentin, 

Author  of  "  So  Young,  my  Lord,  and  True."     3  vols. 

"Theije  is  more  than  the  average  of  exciting  incident  in  this  decidedly  interest- 
ing talo." — At/ienwuni. 

"  There  certainly  is  in  this  story  not  a  little  that  both  interests  and  pleases  the 
reader. "—Saturday  lievietc. 
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YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE.   By  the  Author  of  ^'  John 

Halifax,  Gentleman."     Second  Edition.     3  vols, 
"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine'  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times. 
'•Tliere  is  much  tenderness  and  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and 
•wholesome.'" — Aihenoeum. 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine'  is  a  book  that  all  should  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  tha 
equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors  in  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  it  is,  perhaps, 
their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and  dramatic  intensity." — Morning  Post. 

SIR  JOHN.    By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dysart."    3  v. 

"  '  Sir  John '  has  abundant  interest  without  any  straining  after  the  sensational." 
—Athenceum. 

"  'Sir  John '  is  pleasantly  written.  The  author  shows  a  grasp  of  character  and 
power  of  expression  of  no  mean  order." — Examiner. 

RECORDS  OF  A  STORMY  LIFE.     By  the  Author 

of  "Recommended  to  Mercy,"  &c.     3  vols. 
•'  This  book  shows  decided  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  it  contains 
scenes  of  no  little  force  and  pathos." — The  Times. 

"  This  story  has  merit,  and  is  decidedly  interesting.'" — Morning  Post. 

GODWYNS   ORDEAL.     By  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender, 

Author  of  "  Parted  Lives,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  Novel  readers  owe  Mrs.  Spender  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  book.  The  interest 
undoubtedly  centres  in  the  heroine  herself,  who  is  a  charming  creation  " — A  thenteum. 
"  This  story  is  pleasantly  written,  intelligent  and  earnest." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FALSE  HEARTS  AND  TRUE.     By  Mrs.  Alexax- 

DER  Fraser,  Author  of  "A  Fatal  Passion,"  &c.     3  vols, 
"  This  work  is  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Fraser  as  one  of 
our  most  accomplished  novelists.    Few  readers  will  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the- 
easy,  pleasant  style  of  the  author." — Post. 

THE  HONOURABLE  ELLA.     By  the  Earl   of 

Desart,  Author  of  "Kelverdale."     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"  Lord  Desart's  humour,  vivacity,  and  witty  comparisons  make  his  pages  sparkle, 
and  give  the  reader  many  a  pleasant  laugh." — Athenseum. 

ROSE  MERVYN.    By  Anne  Beale,  Author  of  "  Fay 

Arhngton,"  &c.     3  vols. 

'•A  good  novel.  The  story  steadily  develops  in  interest  to  the  close,  and  Eose, 
the  heroine,  is  charming." — Spectator. 

MADELON  LEMOINE.    By  Mrs.  Letth  Adams, 

Author  of  "  "Winstowe,"  &c.     3  vols. 
" '  Madelon  Lemoine  '  is  a  carefully  written  book — thoughtful,  pleasant,  and  high 
toned.    The  plot  of  the  story  is  well  worked  out." — Athenceum. 

ORANGE  LILY.     By  the  Author  of  "  Queenle."    2  v. 

"This  story  is  told  with  both  pathos  and  humour." — Athenxum. 
"This  is  a  really  charming  story,  one  which,  by  simple  power  of  description  and 
vivid  presentment  of  character,  arrests  and  holds  fast  the  attention.' — Spectator. 

DORCAS.    By  Georgiana  M.  Craik.    3  vols. 

"  Miss  Craik's  new  novel  is  clever.  Her  women  are  all  pleasantly  fresh  and 
real. " ' — A  thenceum. 
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Published  annually,   in    One    Vol.,   royal  8ro,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  hatidsoniely  bound,  with  gilt  edyes,  price  31s.  6t/. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 


AND   BARONETAGE 


CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  rOBTY-NINTH  EDITION  FOB  1880  IS  NOW  EEADY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
-complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titlea  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
over  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
placA  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facihty  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husbands  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Barunet  or  Knight,  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  tran.s- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  staml.s  at  this  day.  It  la 
a  most  usetul  publication.  We  nre  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondl  j',  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject" — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  anaio- 
cracy  of  the  day."— Post. 

"The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject"— <Sran(/ard 
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freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort  Its  manner  is  gracious  and. 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant" — Athenseum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 
"A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.    Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a- 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of" 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-P05;,. 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novela 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the- 
subject  of  universal  admiration."— J/e.<:5e«$rer. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  hmnan  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athenasuin. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  ia  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  eSecV-'Athenaeum. 
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10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

11.  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselveB.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming." — Atlienmutn. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
dnformation  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  formirg  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of 'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  hoo^"'— Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— 5M«<iaj/  Timet. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — Times. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive. " — Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BF  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  *  and 
•*  The  Caxtons.'  "Standard. 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  cha-vm."— Illustrated  New^ 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— .4</im«M7n. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  Those  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    TLe 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday Revteu. 

23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
•characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— ^(Aen«um. 
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24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"  A.  delightful  book." — Athenmum.    "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  flt  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hook."— At?ienaeum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFA.X,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."—.4</ien<Kum.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  tol±"— Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

'"Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel" — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  KVictor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  ge.mus."— Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like."— Times. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— Km^^. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  aa 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world. ' — Athenosum, 

32.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault."— rtmes. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  l&sXJ'—Athemeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenaeum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  MIq."— Examiner. 
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37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  vrry  intereBtinp  book.     Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thonphtfully  and  well" — Times. 
"We  rocommond  every  cue  who  feels  any  interest  iu  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Revievc. 

38.  ROBERT     FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  '  Robert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
Interest.    It  is  a  book  to  bo  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searchiug 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  ^nd  feoiing^."— Athenaeum. 

39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"'The  Woman's   Kingdom'  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  Biov'ieB.—At)ien{euin. 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel     The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterli/  Rtvieic. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers." — Times. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  .\  very  good  novel ;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

43.  HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.    The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"I'his  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read." — Standard. 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
en  11  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
eketches  in  this  work." — United  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  A  Rose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.' " — Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  Bcenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Time.'i. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.     Phuibo  is  excellently  drawn.'" — Tijiies. 

49.  LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 
"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 
"This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest."— ^4caJi7ny, 
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